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October 29 


¢ DEBATING CLUB MEETING 
at 2 p.m. in H-635-2 in Hall Bldg. 
For further info. 879-8404. 

¢ MEMORIAL MASS onallsouls’ 
‘day for those members of the univer- 
sity community who have died dur- 
ing the past year. All are invited to 
the Loyola Chapel to pray for the 
dead. 

® COFFEE HOUSE with live folk 
music at the Belmore House at Loy- 
ola at 8 p.m. Admission is free. Cof- 
fee, tea, hot chocolate and muffins 
available at cost. Further info: 484- 
4095. 

e UNCEE VANYA by Anton 
Chekhov will be performed tonight 
and tomorrow at 8 p. at the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, 1455 De Maison- 
neuve. Students: and Senior Citi- 
zens: $2 and General Public: $4. 

© VIDEO TAPES of a series of 
talks, featuring Krishnamurti in H- 
420 in Hall Bldg. from 8 to 9:15 p.m. 
every Friday evening for the next 7 
weeks. Free admission. Further info: 
Dr. P. Bura 932-6362 after 5 p.m. or 
on weekends. 

¢ HUMAN HAPPINESS AND 
LEARNING, the second of the 
Loyola evenings on learning by Dr. 
Christine Allen, Philosophy Dept., 8 
p.m., Bryan Bldg., 206. 

® UNDERTONES BBC LIVE, a 
CRSG special from 1:15-2:15 today. 
® THE QUINLAN SISTERS, a 
cappella music night sponsored by 
Project Ploughshares in the McIn- 
tyre Med. Bldg., McGill University 
at 8 p.m., (6:30 for the multi media) 
Admission $3. for further info: 286- 
0013 or 392-8944. 


© HALLOWEEN SPECIAL atthe ° 


Campus Centre featuring the movie 
Halloween starting at 7 p.m. and 
playing continuously. Free admis- 
sion. Also a Halloween party on 
both floors of the Campus Centre, 
admission free with costume. 


October 30 


© PUBLIC MEETING with Ber- 
nadette Devlin-McAliskey, Irish 
Republican Socialist at 8 p.m. at the 
St. Willibrod Church, 325 Willibrod 
Metro Verdun. Voluntary con- 
tribution. 


October 31 


® MARGUERITE BOURGEOIS 
SUNDAY. Day of canonization of 


= 


OPTOMETRIST 


eEyes Examined 

eEye Glasses 
Fitted 

© Contact Lenses 
(soft/hard) 

® Medicare Card 

Accepted 


Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 


(corner Guy) 
933-8700 or 933-8182 
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Montreal saint. Eucharist in the 
Loyola Chapelat Il a.m: and 8 p.m. 
Fr. Robert Nagy presiding. Guest 
Homilist will be Dr. Christine Allen 
of the Philosophy Dept. 

®* ORLANDO STRING 
QUARTET presented by the Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club at 3 p.m. at 
the Theatre Maisonneuve featuring 
Haydn, Mendelssohn and Beethoven. 
Tickets: Adults-$7.50, Students- 
$5.00. Further info: 932-6796 or 
487-2822. 


® HAM RADIO COURSES in H- 
333-6 from 7:30 p.m. to 10 p.m. For 
further info: 879-4543. 

¢ DEPT. COUNCIL MEETING 


in the Bunker conference room of 


the Centennial Bldg. at Loyola at 7 
p.m. Further info: George Granville 
879-4500, H-645. Coffee and Donuts 
may be served. 

® COPING WITH PROBLEMS 
of mental illness in the family. A 
night of open discussion at 4333 
Cote St. Catherine Rd. (corner 
Légaré) at 7:30 p.m. Further info: 
731-8059. Sponsored by Association 
of Relatives and Friends of the Men- 
tally and Emotionally III. 

© JAPANESE CULTURE 
WORKSHOP. Brief introduction to 
geography and history (past and 
present) by Prof. K. Kusano at 7-10 
p.m. at 4917 St-Urbain (Corner St- 
Joseph Blvd.) Registration for ser- 
ies: $25. Sponsored by the Centre 
Interculturel Monchanin. 


, General Information 


¢ LACOLLE CENTRE. Anyone 
wishing to reserve weekends during 
the months of January to April °82- 
83 should submit requests before 
Noy.12/82. A $50 deposit is required 
from each group. Further info: 
Noreen Linton or Jane Magnan at 
482-0320, locals 344 or 494, 

© MONTREAL ELECTION 82: A 
Dialogue in Urban Politics will be 
held on Wednesday, Nov. 3 in H-937 
of Hall Bldg., guests will include 
Arnold Bennett of MCM, Nick Auf 
Der Maur of MAG and D. Manola- 
kos of the Civic Party. 

* CONCORDIA COUNCIL on 
Student Life. An open meeting on 


Let Us Prepare You For The 
Dec 4 Jan 29 


LSAT GMAT 


EACH COURSE CONSISTS 
OF: 
© 20 hours of instruction for only 
$140 Take both for$210 eCom- 
plete review of each section of 
test ¢ Extensive home study 
matenals ® Your course may be 
repeated ctnoextra chargee 
Courses are tax deductible. 
SEMINARS FOR: 
Dec 4 LSAT - Nov 18, 20, 24 
Jan 29 GMAT - Jan 7-9 
- At the Ramada Inn, 1005 Guy 
TO REGISTER CALL OR WRITE: 
GMAT/LSAT 
PREPARATION COURSES 
P.O. BOX 597, STATION A 
TORONTO, ONT. M5W 1G7 
(416) 665-3377 
In Montreal Call (514) 286-4005 
Course for the Dec 14 GRE 
in Toronto Dec 4,5 


Nov. 9 at4 p.m. in AD-128, Loyola 
Campus. 

© ATTENTION SEASA MEM- 
BERS. The gym is open every Sat- 
urday from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. at Birks 
Hall. Come on over and loosen up! 
* CONCORDIA SKI WEEK. 
Smugglers’ Notch - $179 U.S. or 
Sugarloaf - $195. U.S.. Jan. 2-7. 
Equipment rental $41 U.S. Lessons 
$26 U.S. Condominums include full 
modern kitchen and fireplace. Res- 
ervations require $50 U.S. deposit. 
Further info: 688-2477 or CUSA 
Booth onthe Mezzanine, Weds. 12-2 
p.m. 

® CREATIVE AGGRESSION 
FOR WOMEN. Saturdays, 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Learn to express your nat- 
ural aggression constructively to 
attain full potential in everyday liv- 
ing. Registration or further info: 
481-2826. (Miriam) 

* MELLON FOUNDATION 
FELLOWSHIPS in Humanities. 


_ Interested seniors or recent gradu- 


ates should see advisor in their dept. 
Nomination deadline: Nov. 5, 1982 
© NEW YORK BASH. Sponsored 
by Travel Resource Center, $75 
Can.. includes return transporta- 
tion, 2-night hotel accomodation, 
tour. Nov.12-14. Further info: 879- 
8490, H-508-2. 

® CHRISTIAN PRAYER SER- 
VICE. Every Wednesday at 12:45 in 
the Loyola Chapel. Ecumenical. All 
are welcome. 

© EVENING OF TRADITIONAL 
CELTIC MUSIC: four different 
groups each Thurs., Fri. and Satur- 
day. A Breton Creperie. 1163 Clark, 
corner of Dorchester. 8 p.m. to 
midnight. 

® TRANSPORTATION NEEDED 
from Verdun to Loyola and back for 
handicapped student, Mon. - Thurs. 
Will provide parking permit. Call 
after 6 p.m. at 769-6974. 

® LOS call for submissions, dead- 
line Dec.1/82 for Poetry, prose and 
literary essays. Please type submis- 
sions; include SASE and student sta- 
tus. Send matrial to LOS @/O 
CUSA, Concordia, 1455 de Mai- 
sonneuve, or deposit at either Loy- 
ola or SGW Engl. Depts, for more 
info. call Robin, 286-0160 or 735- 
0075. 

* FOUND: A SET OF KEYS 
Thurs. night at Canadian Soccer 
Supply, 2068 Drummond St. Call to 
identify at 842-8444, 

© FLORIDA Jan 3-9 for $279 U.S. 
Check in the Travel Resource Centre 
H-508-2 or call 879-8490. 

© CHAPLAINS IN CAMPUS 
MINISTRY OFFICES, H-333 Rev. 
Matti Terho, Mrs. Frances Polan, 
Rev. Peter Macaskill are available 
for personal and spiritual guidance. 
°* ENGAGED ENCOUNTER 
WEEKEND from Oct. 29-31. The 
we*kend is designed for couples 
planning their marriage to talk hon- 
estly about their lives together. Villa 
Maquerite, Pierrefonds. For more 
info call 484-4095, 

© REFUSE THE CRUISE. Come 
join us in Ottawa Oct. 30 Bus tickets 
and information available from the 
Montreal Committee to Oppose the 
cruise missile. Telephone 392-3008. 
Yellow Door, 3625 Aylmer Mon-Sat 
noon to7 p.m. 


Bibliomania 


Book Shoppe 


Books-Livres etc. 


Records-Disques 


Engravings & Print-Gravures 
Post Cards-Cartes Postales 
Nostalgia, Memorabilia 


20-45 Bishop 849-3175 


Professional typing: one 
block from university. Bond 
paper, IBM Selectric, $1.50/ 
pg. Same day service avail- 
able. Pat - 935-2105. 


Readmore Paperback 7362 
Sherbrooke West (corner 
Westmore)- 486-8051. Used 
books bought & sold. 

Typing Fast, experienced, 
professional. IBM. Pick-up. 
Concordia grad..731-7153. _ 
Typist experienced, profes- 


sional work done on IBM. 
Reasonable rates - 672-3749. 


$100/month buys unlimited 
VAX 11/780 timesharing dur- 
ing off-peak hours. Text 


preparation packages, FOR-. 
- TRAN, BASIC, COBOL, PL1, 


games, SPSS. Specialized 
engineering packages and 
timesharing service also avail- 
able. Call Computertime (514) 
337-0755. 


Typing: Fast and profession- ° 


al typing of term papers, 


theses, dissertations, resum- 


és, letters. Good rates, close 
to McGill campus. Call 288- 
7913. . 


Typing $1.00 per page. Beside 
campus. 933-3824 between 
9-5. IBM used. 


Female student to share 6% 
with female. $150 everything 
included. 271-6040. 


Futons: highest quality - 
lowest price in Montreal - 
thick 100% cotton. Singles 
$108.95, doubles $130.95, 
Queens $152.95. Ménage a 
Shaw 287-9101. 


Seeking willing female heads 
of hair to be cut by advanced 
student stylists for the min- 
imal fee of $5.00. Tuesday & 
Wednesday after 17:00 hours 
only. Estetica -2195 Crescent 
for appointment 849-9231. 


Nancy Unisex Hair Stylist 
from Salon Guy Metro is now 
working at Salon Exquis. 
931-2491 2100 Guy Suite 
200. Will be happy to see all 
my customers. 


Typewriting theses, reports, 
etc. 14 years experience, 
rapid service, $1.50/page - 
IBM. Mrs. Paulette Vigneault, 
625 Milton App. 1004, Tel: 
288-9638. Translation in se- 
veral languages. 


Moving done quickly and 
cheaply by student with large 
van. Call Stéphane, 845-1991. 


Artists’ studios for rent 645 
Wellington, ideal location, 
close to Victoria Metro and 
Old Montreal. From 1,000 
S.F. to 5,000 S.F. Reasonable 
rates. 861-3787. 


Apartment sale: 2nd year 
Computer Science books, 
Harvard encyclopedia, furni- 
ture, T.V., dishes and other 
things. Call before 11 a.m. 


and after 7 p.m. 651-5118. 


Want to gain more self-con- 
fidence? Having problems 
concentrating or studying? 
Want to improve your 
memory? Want to lose 
weight? Hypnosis works like 
magic. For complete details 
call: 935-7755. 


$25 for women 20-35 who 
would like to take part in a 
psychology experiment. Mar- 
ried or co-habiting women 
will complete a daily ques- 
tionnaire at home. Leave 
name and number for Susan: 
879-5999, 879-8023 At 


The Ghetto Mover Need 
something moved? Closed 
truck, cheaper than trailer 
rental and no hassle. Call 
Gary 744-6837. 


Problems with Acco 213? 
Solution: private tutorials 
held every week.* Call 482- 
0320 loc. 358 and leave a 
message: name & tel. for 
MichaelorKevin. *for$5/hr. 


APARTMENT: Share 4% with 
male. $82.50/month. Seek 
responsible student. TERRY: 
277-8722. \ 


Professional typing andterm 
paper service. 849-2606. 


Tutoring in English now being 

offered by Dr. Franklyn Ash- 
ley, former director local lan- 

guage centre. 933-8106 for 
information. 


Litrabex Typing / Editing / 
Proof-reading/ Resumés IBM 
III's / fast / accurate / Bi- 
lingual. Info: 489-3962. 


Typing Service - Flat rate for 
bigger jobs. 845-0004 


Help Wanted: Earn extra cash 
while talking to friends. Intro- 
duce them to FUN PERSON- 
ALIZED gifts. 861-3984. 


Typing: Overnight Service 
$1.50 per page - 486-4306. 
Beautiful and unusual jewel- 
lery. $15 - $45. Men’s, 
women's. Not available in 
stores. 737-9945. 


Hey Q.M. Students: Rent time 
onamicroprocessor for jobs 
in Basic. 7$/hr. 658-0321. 


Why type your papers? Our 
wordprocessor gives you: 
neat presentation, free cor- 
rections, fast inexpensive ser- 
vice. 658-0321. 


Typing: 95¢/page. 931-9497, 


For Sale: A 19 inch b and w 
tv. in very good working 
condition, $50. Call Marvin 
on Wednesday or Friday at 
481-4323. 


The Fertility Centre, Royal 
Victoria Hospital, is screen- 
ing men who wish to partici- 
pate in its A.I.D. (Artificial 
Insemination by Donor) ser- 
vice. If you are a potential 
donor and wish to benefit 
from the stipend, please con- 
tact the director at 842-1231 
local 660. 


Sublet 3% 1 minute from 
Loyola, indoor pool, May & 
June free, rent negotiable, 
furniture, immediate, 366- 
7169. » 


Kodak pocket camera. Insta- 
matic 20, good condition $20. 
935-0648: Maria. 


Typing: Term papers, resu- 
més. $1.00 per page. Call 
Gisele. Evenings: 683-3389. 
Days: 695-1320 x263. 


link 


Bursary plan on the rocks 


OTTAWA (CUP) — It’s in reces- 
sion/ depression times like these that 
the government reveals its sacred 
cows. 

Education funding isn’t one of 
them. 

This message became clear during 
a painful round of meetings between 
federal officials involved in setting 
educational policy and staff of the 
Canadian Federation of Students 
. Oct. 15. Quebec University students 
are not members of CFS. 

CFS executive officer Diane Fla- 
herty said she and other CFS staff 
became worried about federal plans 
for education funding a week earlier 
when finance minister Marc Lalonde 
announced plans to finance a $2 bil- 
lion job creation program by cutting 
existing programs. 

When the CFS staff met with 
secretary of state Serge Joyal and 
Trudeau's principal secretary, Tom 
Axworthy, they feared the govern- 
ment would make educational spen- 
ding targets for these cuts. 

Their-fears were completely justi- 
fied. 

Both Axworthy and Joyal empha- 
sized that no decision has been 
made. But they said it is likely the 
federal government will make major 
cuts in two key education areas: stu- 
dent aid and transfer payments to 
the provinces. 

_ The long hoped-for federal bur- 
sary program will almost certainly 


Not A Love Story 


be cancelled. This is an especially 
bitter blow to the CFS, which for 
years has been lobbying hard for 
such a program. 

The federal government now funds 
about $200 million for student aid 
annually, but this is strictly for loans 
under the Canada Student Loan 
Program. Gerald Regan, who was 
Secretary of State until September, 
enthusiastically supported channel- 
ling another $230 million into the 
program to create a federal bursary 
scheme. 

Flaherty said the new scheme 
would have eliminated the old cei- 
ling on student aid and extended it 
for part-time students for the first 
time. The government was about to 
introduce legislation this fall, and 


the scheme was so developed a com-~ 


puter had already been purchased to 
process applications for the 1983-84 
academic year. 

Now, according to Flaherty, Joyal 
told the CFS: “quite frankly, if we 
can maintain the present amount of 
money in the (student aid) program, 
that will be herdic.” 

“They'll probably say they are 
postponing the program because 
they can’t afford it now, rather than 
cancelling it” said Flaherty. “But if 
they postpone it for a year, the pos- 
sibility of the economic crisis having 
resolved itself by then is practically 
nil.” 

Trudeau has said that, for now, 


universal social programs like wel- 
fare and family allowances will 
remain untouched, but education is 
another story. 

Joyal told the CFS that the cabi- 
net is considering major cuts in 
transfer payments to the provinces 
for post-secondary education. He 
said they may decide to return to the 
old system of matching provincial 
education grants dollar for dollar, 
“while recognizing regional differ- 
ences.” 

The matching grants system was 
replaced in 1977 by Established Pro- 
gram Financing (EPF), a complex 
system of cash and tax points trans- 
fers. Through EPF, the federal 
government helps finance advanced 
education and health care, though 
both come under paasinceahgeriaic: 
tion. 


The provinces were not’ required 


to maintain the 32 per cent share of 
EPF money spent on post-secondary 
education that existed in 1977. They. 
were not required to spend EPF 
money On education or health care 
at all. 

The federal government claims 
the provinces had abused this system 
by spending money intended for 
education on health care or even 
highways. They claim the federal 
share of education funding has risen 
to 60 per cent, and say this is too 
high. 


Klein answers film’s critics 


eby Karen Herland- 

Bonnie Sherr Klein, director of 
Not A Love Story, isa little confused 
by the negative press the film has 
received. 

“I set out to start a dialogue about 
pornography,” she said at a recent 
screening of the film at Champlain 
Regional College in St. Lambert. 

“I'm not a journalist, so | didn’t 
look at the phenomenon from that 
point of view, trying to produce 
definitions and solutions,” Klein 
said. Yet that is how she feels most 
reviewers judged her film. 

“Men in the media were hostile (to 
the film) because they reacted to a 
standard of objective journalism 
that wasn’t intended in the film and 
because the idea of censorship was 
upsetting to them,” she said. 

Klein is against censorship which 
is why she is angry about Ontario’s 
ban of her film. A court case against 
the ban is underway. 

Instead, Klein would like to see 
“better sex education,” to give peo- 
ple a clearer understanding of sex- 
uality. 

Klein said if society’s mentality 
does change, 
lop. It’s hard for it to coexist (with 
pornography). Erotic images lose 
their power.” 

Eroticism in the film is loosely 
defined as egalitarian sexuality as 
opposed to dominant/servile por- 
nography. This dominant/ servile 
kind of sexuality, often translated as 
male/female, is also a bone of 
contention with the film’s audience. 
Many people have labelled the film 
as ‘anti-male’, most recently in Play- 
boy magazine. 


“eroticism will deve-_ 


After the screening, a male stu- 
dent approached Klein and said the 
film made him feel like a jerk. Klein 
answered, “It’s society that makes 
you feel that way.” She went on to 
say that the film is designed to illus- 
trate an inequity in society’s percep- 
tions of sexuality, not one between 
the sexes. 

“For this reason | tried to show 
female pornographers like Suze Ran- 
dall (photographer for Hustler),” she 
said. She wanted to speak with the 
consumers of pornography but they 
were afraid that “their wives would 
see them.” Klein said that the film 
may be one-sided because she could 
only interview writers and poets. 

It is important to realize that 
Klein directed the film from her 
point of view, as a personal reaction, 
as a woman and as a feminist. This is 
why Not A Love Story ignores 
homosexual and child pornography. 
Klein felt that a film encompassing 
all these aspects would be too vast a 
project. 

Klein said that the dialogue about 
pornography has moved a long way 
since she filmed the movie during six 
weeks in the spring of 1980. “When | 
made the film I was reacting to a 
climate I observed around me against 
pornography.” 

Since the idea was already preva- 
lent she does not feel she can take 
any credit for Montreal’s growing 
anti-pornography movement, which 
closed Cinema X last July after a 
bitter dispute. Klein did say that her 
film helped to bring the issue “into 
the mainstream.” 

Not A Love Story was filmed with 
a budget of $200,000. This included 


trips to peep shows in New York and 
San Francisco. When asked why she 
did not film in Canada ona National 
Film Board project Klein said, 
“though these places exist in Canada 
they’re underground and we weren't 
given permission to film them.” 
Even in New York they had to film in 
the early morning after the “more 
respectable clientele” had gone home. 
They managed to film in some places 
by, “saying we were student filma- 
kers, acting naive and _ looking 
scruffy.” 

All the filmstrips and magazine 
pictures were found in Canada. 

Pornography is a difficult subject. 
When Laura Lederer, editor of Take 
Back the Night, was researching her 
book she was poisoned. A porno- 
graphy model put enough angel dust 
in her coffee to keep her in the hospi- 
tal fora few weeks. Klein said, “I was 
careful never to go anywhere without 
a mixed crew sol wasn’t scared.” 

After working on the film toge- 
ther, Klein and Linda Lee Tracey 
have become friends. Klein said that 
her film did not influence Tracey to 
stop stripping. 

Klein is angry about a nude pho- 
tograph of Tracey taken from the 
film that is in the current issue of 
Playboy. “I think it’s an example of 
the porn mentality in that it was 
taken out of context”. 

Presently, Klein and Tracey are 
working on a book. For this reason 
both women have cut down their 
personal appearances. Klein has no 
interest in making another related 
film. A year after its release, she feels 
that the film has accomplished what 
she intended. 
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Dollars and sense 


Cuts, cuts, cuts! That’s all you 
read in the university newspapers 
these days. 

Tuition is up in other pro- 
vinces; universities are incurring 
multi-million dollar deficits; cut- 
backs threaten programs; the 


federal government wants to back 
out of funding the provinces (see 


the story to the left). 

Well, you will have a chance to 
hear exactly what Serge Joyal, 
federal Secretary of State, has to 
say about funding for education 
in Quebec. 

Joyal is one government repre- 
sentative who has agreed to 
address Concordia students the 
second week of November, 15-19, 
during the Roadblocks to Educa- 
tion conference organized by the 
student government. Workshops 
involving students will follow 


each speaker. 

Other speakers scheduled are 
Pierre Lavigne of the Ministry of 
Education of Quebec (MEQ) 
who will discuss the financial 
intricacies of running universities 
and how our university budget is 
formed. 

Assistant director of MEQ 
Financial Aid, Andre Golin, will 
outline the loans and bursaries 
situation, which should be inter- 
esting in light of the hints that 
Education Minister Camille Lau- 
rin has dropped about changing 
the bursary set-up. 

And on that note, Mona Rain- 
ville of the Concordia University 
Students Association said that 
we should look for “a surprise 
speaker” sometime -during the 
week. 


Pauling on peace 


by Bill Bradley- 

U.S. president Ronald Reagan isa 
liar according to Dr Linus Pauling, 
two time Nobel prize winner. Quoting 
from U.S. senator Dodd’s state- 
ments in the New York Times, Paul- 
ing discussed the attitudes that 
underlie the arms race. A veteran of 
three decades of peace activism, he is 
frightened by the “possibility that 
our civilization will come to anend.” 

Speaking at McGill recently Paul- 
ing stressed how the confrontational 
policy of the Reagan administration 
is responsible for exacerbating world 
tension. “The Soviet Union follows 
our example, I think, through fear,” 
says the 81-year-old Pauling, an 
American-born scientist now Pro- 
fessor emeritus at Stanford. 

Dr. Pauling outlined how a policy 
paper put out by the White House in 
April of this year highlights the con- 
frontational attitude towards Rus- 
sia. Basically, says Pauling, the 
paper states that the U.S. should 
destabilize Russia to lower its peo- 
ples’ standard of living to the point 
where they might revolt. Hence the 
incredible arms build-up recently in 
the U.S. Pauling says this is to force 
the Soviet Union to increase its 
defense spending thus causing pro- 
portionally more damage to _ its 
weaker economy. 

Pauling said, “Reagan has one 
thing on his mind, to apply pressure 
on the Soviet Union.” 

Pauling’s opinion of the Soviets is 
that they are not “ogres intent on 
taking over the world, but...they 
have their secretary Haigs like we 
have but they also have their doves.” 
_ Nevertheless, Pauling does not 
call for immediate total disarma- 
ment, “I do not advocate more than 
one step at a time.” He wants the 
U.S., forexample, to scrap the cruise 
missile, “and see if the Soviet Union 
follows our example” with reduc- 
tion. Then Pauling thinks other 
weapon systems should be removed. 

The Russians should follow this 
example, Pauling believes, for with 
half a G.N.P. of the U.S. the arms 
race creates an “economic burden 
twice as great for them.” 

Pauling favours the unilateral 
approach over treaty making; be- 
cause the threat of nuclear war is so 
great, we cannot wait years for a 
treaty to be negotiated. “If we put all 
our trust just in treaties, then } nuclear 


holocaust is more likely,” he said. 

Average citizens, Pauling said, 
should do whatever they feel capable 
of to protest the arms race. He cited 
writing letters and demonstrating. 
Pauling’s special plea to Canadians 
is that they can set an example for 
Americans to follow in refusing mil- 
itarism. He believes Canada should 
not test the cruise missile. 

Canadians should pressure their 
government, says Dr. Pauling, so 
that it “does not follow spinelessly 
the dictates of Washington.” 

A firm believer in democracy, 
Pauling said people can pressure 
their governments to stop militarism. 

“When people can determine the 
actions of government,” peace can 
occur. He feels the *»peace movement 
might have the same effect as the 
anti-war movement did on Vietnam.” 

The two M.P.’s, Dan Heep(NDP) 
and Paul MacRae (Lib.) agreed with 
Linus Pauling that pressure from 
citizens will force governments to 
act. They are among M.P.’s from all 
three parties in parliament who are 
travelling across Canada to convince 
Canadians to pressure the govern- 
ment against testing the cruise mis- 
sile and be more forceful in promot- 
ing peace. 

The last speaker, Dr. Rosalie Ber- 
tell, is an expert on low level radia- 
tion. An American nun, she talked 
about the harm done to Pacific 
islanders from nuclear testing by 
France and the U.S. Bertell told 
how French testing in the sixties 
exposed the residents of Polynesia to 
radioactive fallout from atmospheric 
tests. Even after France started test- 
ing under one island’s coral reef, the 
lives of its inhabitants were adver- 
sely affected as the island is sinking 
because of damage to its coral reef. 

During the U.S. nuclear tests at 
Bikini Atolafter World War II, Ber- 
tell said, fallout struck people who 
then suffered “similar radiation dis- 
eases as experienced after Nagasaki.” 

Even recently residents of a Pacific 
island who have been moved off 
their island to permit testing of the 
MX missile are living in conditions 
“worse thana refugee camp,” Bertell 
said. According to Bertell the only 
drinking water available to the peo- 
ple is polluted. 

The evening, attended by 500, was 
one of many activities planned for 

isarmament week. 
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Does student press offend? 


George Carlin used to say there 
were seven words that you can’t say 
on television. When Abbie Hoffman 
was asked why he coined the term 
‘pig’ for policeman, he said it was 
because he couldn't say... well maybe 
you don’t want us to say it, (it starts 
with mother) but he said he couldn't 
use it because he wouldn't be allowed 
to say it on television. 

According to several letters you 
see on these pages, there are words 
that are a ‘no-no’ to say in the stu- 
dent press. Well shit! If you can’t say 
shit in the student press, where can 
you say it? 

Sensationalism! Yellow journal- 
ism! M. Bourassa spent most of his 
talk blaming the PQ.government for 
all the ills of a worldwide economic 
recession. He took most of that par- 
ty’s goals and one by one, said how 
absolutely ridiculous and impracti- 


cal they were. One does not have to 


be rabidly pro-separatist (as the 


headline writer definitely is not) to 
see that he was heaping abuse upon 
them. 

As a student press, we feel that we 
must reflect the standards of the 
community that we serve. Ask a stu- 
dent or professor at random what 
they think the word shit means in its 
many contexts. Oh shit. That exam 
was the shits, etc. One of our letter- 
writers even admitted to using the 
word occasionally. We do not pre- 
tend to exist in some higher echelon 
of morality and purity that turns up 
its nose at ‘common’ words, we try to 
speak to the normal student in a 
normal student’s language. 

Not to say that the normal student 
uses shit in every sentence; the word 
is more powerful than that. It has a 
strength of meaning all its own that 


- Comment - 


From the Co-president 


has gone far beyond its original sca- 
talogical reference, just as the French 
words of the sacrament no longer 
mean chalice and host. (The cultural 
difference in choice of taboos must 
be left to a later discussion.) 

The use of the modern colloquial 
verb ‘to shit on’, for those unfamiliar 
with it, is similar to that of the phrase 
‘to apply gratuitous amounts of 
negative commentary’, which would 
not have fit into the space. At The 
Link we like to call a spade a spade 
and avoid such aphorisms as ‘passed 
away’ for the cruel and honest ‘dead’. 

Weare not, nor do we aspire to be 
The Gazette. Being of the student 
press allows us to step outside the 
boundaries of the commercial press. 
Writing things like shit reminds 
people of what the student press 
used to be. It is a signal that we are 
willing to stir things up and not do 
what is expected and conventional. 
By appearing to be unconventional, 
we allow ourselves to be unconven- 
tional. It is safer and easier not to go 
out on a limb but is that what stu- 
dents want? 


Why have Roadblocks week? 


There has been much talk recently 
about the government cutting back 
on university funding. We at Con- 
cordia are very concerned about 
where these cuts will come from as 
well as how much will be cut. 

To understand more about what 
this means, the Concordia Univer- 
sity Students’ Association will be 
hosting a conference entitled “Road- 
blocks to Education.” The confer- 
ence will be held from November 
[Sth to 19th at the Sir George Wil- 
liams Campus. We have invited 
members from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the Conseil des Univer- 
sités to discuss the financial formu- 
las and their effects upon our ed- 
ucational institutions. 

During the week of November 15, 
CUSA will be holding workshops to 
discuss specific issues that affect 
Concordia and the alternative 
courses of action which can be 
undertaken by students, faculty, 
staff and administrators. 

These days one of the major stu- 
dent concerns is the inadequacy of 
study space. The situation is that 
during the exam period especially, it 
is Close to impossible to find a seat in 
the overcrowded libraries and the 
cafeterias are too noisy to study in. 


CUSA is working on this problem 
by trying to make classrooms avail- 
able during the exam period for stu- 
dents to study in. 

Many of our evening students are 
concerned with accessibility to the 
bookstore. During the first few 
weeks of classes the bookstores are 
open in the evenings. However, at 
present the hours are from 9:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. For someone who 
works all day and takes classes in the 
evening they have no access to the 
bookstore. CUSA is working to 
overcome this problem by having 
the staff reschedule their hours so 
that the bookstores can be open after 
5:00 p.m. and be available for even- 
ing students. 

The list goes on! The prices of 
books are too expensive as well as 
the turnover of books for certain 
courses is too high. 

A concern of both faculty and 
students is that due to financial cut- 
backs choices of certain programs 
will decline with the potential phase- 
out of others. A decline of courses 
and sections offered is also a threat. 

With the economic situation being 
in as poor astate as it is, students are 
concerned with getting a job after 
they graduate and are therefore con- 


cerned with their degree being “mar- 
ketable”. More people coming back 
to school or applying into such pro- 
grams as Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Engineering and Computer 
Science to get their “marketable” 
degree may find that because of cut- 
backs, fewer students will be accepted 
into these programs due to a lack of 
space and professors. 

Another student concern is the 
accessibility to loans and bursaries. 
Will there be fewer funds allocated? 
Will the criteria be stricter? And then 
what? If tuition goes up what options 
will be left for these students? 

Overcrowding in the classrooms is 
yet another issue students are con- 
cerned with. One hundred and fifty 
students to one professor is outrage- 
ous and a detriment to our educa- 
tion. This is also due to cutbacks and 
a shortage of professors in the facul- 
ties where this occurs. 

And then there is the shuttle bus. 
The shuttle stops running at 6:30 
p.m. This may be too early consider- 
ing that there are some students who 
have [5 minutes to transfer from Sir 
George to Loyola for another class. 
To extend the shuttle, if there is a 
need for it, would require more 
money. 
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We do respect our community. 
The Link policy sets a high standard 
of anti-sexism and anti-racism and 
anti-discrimination that is ignored 
by many publications that don’t put 
‘shit’ in their headlines. In this very 
issue, for example, we have rejected 
a large advertisement objectifying 
women that is gracing the pages of 
today’s Gazette. 

The same paper that doesn’t put 
shit in its headlines printed a quote 
of Louis Jalabert, head of the Cana- 
dian subsidiary of the Banque Na- 
tionale de Paris, to the effect that he 
liked Canada because it was white 


In the Peat Marwick study, we 
were somewhat informed about our 
financial future. We were informed 
that the deficit gap is widening due 
to the relatively fixed expenses and 
relatively declining revenues. 

“The currently depressed econ- 
omy in Quebec, illustrated by limited 
business investment and the climb- 
ing unemployment rate, contributes 
to the uncertainty of the higher edu- 
cation environment.” 

“In the longer term, the allocation 
of funds will depend on the grants 


formula adopted. The redistribution 


of a constrained budget envélope 
will cause the shifting of shares 
among Quebec's seven universities 
and politically the francophone uni- 
‘versities may be expected to have an 
advantage.” 

So, what does this all mean? We 
have just gone througha list of prob- 
lems that affect students without 
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and he didn’t mean snow, and hid 
the outraged response of the black 
community on page C-10. But they 
don’t offend anyone. 

It doesn’t pay to be offensive so the 
modern press isn’t interested. But 
somewhere between modern and yel- 
low journalism is a press willing to 
shake the status quo. 

It is not just ‘dirty words’ that 
offend some people. It is dirty 
thoughts, like saying that this coun- 
try, this university, this society is not 
perfect. The freedom to say shit is 
also the freedom to tell the truth as 
we see it. 


even mentioning those problems 
that affect our faculty and staff. 

If the aforementioned issues are 
due to university cutbacks until now, 
based on the above-mentioned state- 
ments we have little to look forward 
to. 

That is the basis of the “Road- 
blocks to Education” conference. 
We need factual information about 
how Concordia will be affected by 
the cuts in government funding. 
Where will these cuts come from, 
what do the new financial formulas 
mean and how will this effect our 
eduction? 

The information is vital to our 
future and your participation is 
strongly encouraged. The more par- 
ticipation we have the better the 
solutions. 

Gail Hirsh 
CUSA Co-president 
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‘Letters: 


Remember the poppy 


Dear Editor: 

It seems appropriate that Disar- 
mament Week comes less than a 
fortnight before Armistice Day, Nov- 
ember | Ith. On that day, we stop for 
a moment to recall the sacrifices 
made in the greatest collective acts of 
madness humanity has suffered. We 
know enough now, | believe, that we 
mourn the dead of our former ene- 
mies as deeply as our own. We have 
surely been betrayed as often by our 
leaders as they were by theirs. 

The renewed struggle for disar- 
mament and world peace is perhaps 
the best way of remembering those 
who perished in spirit as well as in 
body. It is the most pressing task 
before us. But our memories are 
nonetheless growing dim. The crowds 


which will assemble in the churches 
and at the cenotaphs will be smaller 
than they were a decade ago. The 
veterans themselves are disappear- 
ing year by year, taking their pride 
and their pain with them. Few 
younger people bother to attend ser- 
vices for the peace, though they 
might make the token gesture of 
buying a poppy. 

The millions who died in the wars 
and the shattered people who sur- 
vived were not just statistics or fuzzy 
old photographs in some dry survey 
text. They lived as we do, were 
happy, angry, joyous, afraid, in love. 
They, too, were brave and innocent. 
They ought not to be forgotten as we 
fight for peace. 


David Garon 


Bombs kill innocents 


Dear Editor: 

It’s pretty standard for all these 
groups to complain if establishment- 
type figures are talking! 1 haven't 
heard of anyone crying over the fact 
that Bernadette Devlin is in town to 
raise money (non-free speech) for 
bombs that kill innocent people on 
family vacations. 

It is not for Catholic relief as 
claimed by some supporters, that’s 
just to make the North Americans 
feel they are not contributing to a 


bomb fund. These bombers are not 
normal and do not speak for most of 
the Irish people Catholic or Protest- 
ant; they are got lovable individuals 
as some editors of the McGill Daily 
would have us think. Why don’t you 
protest against them, if you dare. 
S. Rock 
History II] 
P.S. I don’t think the Ulster group 
have their heads screwed on straight 
either. 


Disturbing PLO charter 


Dear Editor: 

We took it upon ourselves to find 
out more about the Palestinian 
cause with the hope of developing an 
understanding of who they are and 
what they represent. On reading the 
Palestian National Covenant, the 
official Charter of the PLO, certain 
disturbing questions come to mind: 

ARTICLE 6: The Jews who had 
normally resided in Palestine 
until the beginning of the Zionist 
invasion will be considered Pales- 
tinians, 

ARTICLE 9: Armed struggle is 
the only way to liberate Palestine. 
Thus it is the overall strategy, not 
merely a tactical phase. The 
Palestinian Arab people assert 
their absolute determination and 
firm resolution to continue their 
armed struggle and to work for 
an armed popular revolution for 
the liberation of their country 
and their return to it. They also 
assert their return to it. They also 
assert their right to normal life in 
Palestine and to exercise their 
right to self-determination and 
sovereignity over it. 

ARTICLE 19: The partition of 
Palestine in 1947 and the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel are 
entirely illegal, regardless of the 
passage of time, because they 

“were contrary to the will of the 

Palestinian people and to their 
natural right in their homeland, 
and inconsistent with the princi- 
ples embodied in the Charter of 
the United Nations, particularly 
the right to self-determination. 

ARTICLE 21: The Arab Pales- 
tinian people, expressing them- 


selves by the armed Palestinian 
revolution, reject all solutions 
which are substitutes for the total 
liberation of Palestine and reject 
all proposals aiming at the liqui- 
dation of the Palestinian prob- 
lem, or its internationalization. 

How can it be that a state recog- 
nized by the entire world is denied its 
right to exist? 

Can the PLO be interested in 
peace if their stated goal is the vio- 
lent detruction of Isreal? 

Article Six accepts Jews who lived 
in Israel prior to 1947. What is to 
become of refugees of the Holo- 
caust, refugees expelled from Arab 
lands, and native Israelis born since 
1948? 

Henna Kon 
Jeff Zalzman 


Headline shit hits the fan 


Dear Editor: 


As an English student, I take 
offence at the use of the word 
“shit” in the headline “Bourassa 
shits on the PQ” over Frederic 
Serre’s article in the October 26 
issue of The Link. 

While lam hardly a puritan, | 
find scatological references dis- 
tressing ina paper that claims to 
take itself, and its readers, 
seriously. 

Whether the headline was the 
writer’s idea, or the editor’s, it 
reveals a streak of yellow journ- 
alism—an intent to shock, or 
pander, rather than to inform. 

Robert Pinet 

English 

Headlines are written to be as 
appropriate as possible while 
fitting the space permitted by 
layout. They are seldom written 
by the reporter. The editor must 
approve all headlines. This head 
was not written by the reporter. 
— Ed. 


It’s election time 


Dear Editor: 


I feel I must write to you, not 
because I am a chaplain here, 
but because, as a former writer 
for the Toronto Varsity Daily, 
and a co-founder of an ancient 
U. of T. magazine—as well as a 
long standing admirer of your 
journalistic endeavors—I am 
deeply disappointed to-day. 

Words are the tools of your 
trade, and to use the word 
“shits” ina headline on the front 
page of the Link (Oct. 26), or 
indeed, anywhere else in your 
paper, indicates a pathetic defi- 
ciency in appropriate and im- 
aginative vocabulary. 

I] hope that this unfortunate 
lapse of good taste is just that, 
and your previous level of 
maturity is maintained in the 
future. | 

Frances Polan 
Campus Ministry 


Dear Editor: 
Page |: “Bourassa shits on PQ” 


Do you call yourself a news- 
paper? I have seen better writ- 
ing headed for my trash can. 
You better tell the wise guy who 
devised the clever title that these 
things are not done in the better 
journalistic circles. Unless 
he/ she wants to work all his/ her 
life for the National Inquirer. 

lam sure I don’t have to state 
all the reasons this kind of title 
is a no-no. Apart from the fact, 
that Bourassa could sue you, it 
doesn’t lend a very mature 
image to your already not too 
mature paper. It is not only the 
use of the word “shits” I object 
to (I have been known to use it 
On Occasion), it is to the kind of 
moral judgment it implies. 

Anyway, I am sure many of 
you realize the mistake—I hope 
so—and will be more careful in 
the future. 


M. Bédard 


Stigmatized minorities targeted 


Dear Editor: 

As a civil rights activist, | must 
commend your editorial and report 
on police harassment of gay men in 
Montreal. Political situations across 
Canada and in the U.S. show that 
during election periods, public offi- 


cials tend to target stigmatized min-., 


orities for their clean-up campaign 
as a way to look good to the “moral 
majority”. * 

Drapeau’s record indicates that 
such an anti-gay campaign may be 
taking place. There are, in the mean 
time, certain facts that should be 
made known to the public, especially 
a voting public. Firstly, the gay male 
community sees Mr. Vignola as the 
man responsible for all this, starting 
with the Truxx raid. What many gay 
men forget, however, is the fact that 
Mr. Yvon Lamarre, our real mayor 
and chairman of the Public Security 
Council (which oversees the police 
force), and Mr. André DeLuca, the 
interim police chief working under 
Mr. Lamarre, are equally responsible 
for police misconduct. To attack 
Mr. Vignola without channeling the 
same criticism toward Lamarre and 


Minko dislikes Pinko 


Dear Editor: 


What’s with your headline writer? 
I found the headline on the George 
Rudé story “Pinko professor ...” 
particularly objectionable, not least 
because of the historical origins of 
the word “pinko” which partially 
symbolized the hounding of scores 
of left-wing academics from their 
university positions in the early 
1950s. Whatever my political proc- 
livities, | would object equally to say 
a headline about a visit from Cana- 
dian Pacific’s lan Sinclair which 
read “Pig capitalist oinks about 
profits.” Moreover, the headline is 


not even good journalism since it 
goes against the tone of an otherwise 
decent story. 

Given the scatological and blas- 
phemous nature of recent headline 
—“Bourassa shits on PQ”, the use of 
“s.f.a.” 1can only speculate that your 


- headline writer was severly repressed 


in childhood, perhaps in matters of 
the toilet, and now delights in being 
able to use the equivalent of “ka ka” 
and “wee wee” in public. 

Minko Sotiron 
Minko Sotiron is editor of the 
administration public relations new's- 
paper The Thursday Report.— Ed. 


DeLuca is now a popular political 
practice that dangerously leaves the 
real powers-that-be free from public 
scrutiny. 

Secondly, gay men are definitely 
not the sole victims of unreasonable, 
unjustified and excessive harassment 
by law enforcement authorities. The 
Black Community of Montreal 
suffers from the same police brutal- 
ity, and I see no reason why the fol- 
lowing reported incidents should 
receive less media attention: 

® Last summer, Haitian taxi- 
drivers, some of them from the 
recently formed Collectif des Chauf- 
feurs de Taxi Haitiens du Centre 
Ville, complained that police officers 
would “go out of their way to book 
them on traffic violations” such as 
double parking or running a red 
light, while white drivers enjoyed a 
double standard of law enforcement; 

® Inadamage suit still before the 
Quebec Superior Court, Haitian 
members of the Black community 
alleged/that the 12 police officers 
who acted upon “complaints of 
noise” at a soccer game on June 20, 
1979, near Ste Bernadette Park in 
Rosemount, used excessive force to 


“arrest the players and made anti- 


black racist remarks; 

® Police officers from Station 31 
carrying shotguns raided the Céte 
des Neiges Black Community Asso- 
ciation to search for illegal ma- 
terials. When nothing was found 
which would justify their behaviors, 
no satisfactory explanations or 
apologies were made to the staff; 

© No adequate investigation pro- 
cedures were carried out when “spe- 
cial” job application forms for 
“negroes” were circulated last sum- 
mer in Montreal (a copy of which is 
enclosed for your interest), although 
this clearly constitutes a despicable 
violation of the Criminal Code sec- 


tion concerning hate literature; 


® When the baseball players 
White and Dawson were arrested by 
mistake in a downtown department 
store, the police provided little ex- 


-planation and no apologies to the 
players who suffered moral injury 
-and loss of human dignity. 


There are probably many more 
incidents of police harassment of 
members of the Black community, 
but victims of such treatment are 
too afraid to report, and maybe 
institutionalized discrimination has 
infiltrated our judicial system to the 
extent that racism is no longer a 
criminal problem but a socio-cultural 
one. Perhaps the best example of 
systemic discrimination can be illus- 
trated by the fact that in our MUC 
police force, only 3.8% of the officers 
come from visible minority groups, 
while the Black community itself is 
more than 100,000 strong, not to 
‘mention the Asian, East Indian, 
Native and Middle Eastern com- 
munities in this city and the fact that 
the Drapeau Administration is not 
willing to set up an Ethnic Squad as 
in Toronto or to implement affirma- 
tive action recruitment measures. 

‘1 am making these points to 
demand that your newspaper devote 
equal and fair coverage to other 
minority groups who face similar 
problems of oppression, but who for 
some mysterious reasons never re- 
ceive just public attention. Hope- 
fully, these will also be common 
grounds for some dialogue between 
minority groups who suffer the same 
police harassment, but whose over- 
involvement with their self-interests 
prevents them from realizing poten- 


tials for coalition-building to achieve 


common goals. 

Visible minorities are people too 
and “need to be treated like every- 
body else.” Your newspaper’s failure 
to uncover problems of other ethnic 
minorities while devoting special 
space to the gay community may be 
more indicative of your pro-gay 
favoritism than of your ideals of 
equal opportunities and social 
justice. 
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Computer jobs for university graduates 


eby Luis Cordeiro- 

he recession has caused 
businesses to shut down and has 
forced many people to join the 
record number of unemployed, 
Says the chairperson of Data 
Processing at McGill University, Dr. New- 
born. But computer students can be picky 
about choosing a job, he says, reflecting 
optimism and confidence for students in 
computer programs. 

John Gardner, a third year Concordia 
computer science student has already had 
three job-offers. “If you have a degree you 
can get ajob anywhere. Toronto and Ottawa 
are the easiest markets in Canada.” 

The computer field has not been hit too 
hard by the recession. In some ways it has 
benefitted from it, as companies turn to 
automation to save on labor costs. 

“Computer related jobs are growing faster 
than the effect of the recession,” said Dr. 
Suen, Chairperson of Computer Science at 
Concordia. 

“l expect a full time job when I leave Con- 
cordia,” said John Berry, a fourth year com- 
puter student. Other McGill and Concordia 
graduates have echoed the same confidence. 

The same does not hold true for Dawson 
graduates who are finding it hard to get jobs. 

Carie Chartrand, chairperson of Daw- 
son’s Data Processing department, explains: 
“There is a freeze on hiring at the moment. It 
always happens during a recession. People in 
business feel they should hire someone who 
has a more rounded background in compu- 
ter work.” 


eBy Sanitron pk Jones- 


= = ello Concordia. I’m from the 
= = future. Don’t worry, I won't 
SS] shut you. Well, I mean | 
= | could if 1 wanted to. I could 
= = 


easily be that fellow going up 
the escalator in front of you. | could-turn on 
a dime and whip out one of the gizmos | 
carry around and you'd be dust. I’m not that 
kind of guy. 

I come in peace, but I’m not going to 
annoy you with any of that self-righteous 
‘take me to your leader’ business. I just want 
to take a few evening courses. I like evening 
courses; they keep me busy. In my day and 
age, not really all that long from now, the 
enchanting ‘space age’ technology you're 
drooling over now has broken loose and 
dashed off with just about every single one of 
Mankind’s activities and interests. 

This, of course, leaves Mankind with 
nothing much to do but slouch about in 
neatly patterned little clusters, grinning 
hopefully at each other and trying to chat 
about the weather, which doesn’t blow into 
town any more (you should see that compu- 
ter!) 

So maybe you're wondering how I come to 
be a Con U part-timer when I wake up each 
morning so far in the future that you'll be 
either dead or a reasonable facsimile of it by 
the time my 21st century mom shouts “Holy 
shit, dear! The kid just stored his first unit!” 

Or perhaps you've already guessed how it 
works. Time travel is automated. It’s also 
illegal, but the fines are so light they float. 
We pick up ships plastered with sensational 
software packages that really send us. We 
can boot about in great military campaigns, 
brawl in cowboy saloons and slay dinausaurs 
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University students are willing to relocate. 
George Ilieseo, a third year Concordia stu- 
dent said, “I will first see how the job market 
in Montreal goes. If there is no work, then I 
will look elsewhere.” 

Dawson students are having trouble find- 
ing jobs because they are looking for them 


close to home. “Most are 20 and 22-years of — 


age and do not want to relocate,” said 
Chartrand. 

It is no secret that jobs today are to be 
found in computers as demonstrated by the 
increase in enrollment. At McGill it has 
increased by 25% at the undergraduate level 
to 1,431 sudents. At Dawson, increased 
enrollment prompted the CEGEP to open a 
new section for 40 more students. At Con- 
cordia, one in every four students was 
accepted. 

Increased enrollment has caused over- 
crowded classes. Part of the problem is a 
shortage of qualified full-time professors 
and many part-time professors have been 
hired to fill the gap. 

“Universities are not producing qualifiéd 
professors quickly enough to meet the 
demand. The other problem is a question of 
money. Companies pay a qualified person 
more than a university,” said Newborn. 

Many people believe, that the high influx 
of people in the computer field will saturate 
the job market in the next few years. New- 
born does not think so: “We are in the middle 
of the second industrial revolution where 
computers are freeing man from the drudgery 
of work. In the last few years people have 
predicted the computer market to be satu- 


and other ugly prehistoric monsters without 
any risk, so long as some slime hasn’t spiked 
the programs with hard core commands. 

The will-shattering addictive nature of 
these chips is a small price to pay for an 
opportunity to-escape from the dreary exis- 
tence we know as Utter Automation. It’s on 
its way people and most of us from the future 
agree that all you trendsetters out there 
should set out to avoid it before it’s too late. 

Utter Automation means never having to 
say ‘buzz off. I'm busy.” 

Well, almost never. A couple of weeks 
ago, in the future, I was loitering, as usual, 
with a few hundred of my non-employed 
workmates .down at the industrial center. 
This place is peachy: picture a shiny white 
Hall Building with 200 floors and elevators 
that go “whoosh-umm.” 
oh. 

Suddenly, the familiar awkward silence 
that had fallen over us was snapped by the 
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rated but every year since then has been bet- 
ter than the year before.” 

Automation, increased interest in home 
computers, micro-computers and other in- 


novations, offer the computer student a- 


bright future because people are going to be 
needed to run and repair those computers. 
Dr. Suen predicts: “In the next ten years, the 
supply will not match the demand of compu- 
ter personnel.” 

I was very surprised to find a department 
so confident and optimistic in these hard 


times as the computer department. Ina very r 


competitive field, | expected computer stu- 
dents to be in fierce competition with each 
other, but they are all helping each other 
along the way. One reason may be that high 
marks do not constitute a job. Carie Char- 
trand said: “Companies look at marks, but it 
is not the primary thing. Middle range stu- 
dents are sometimes hired for their person- 
ality.” ; 

A Satrakis and A. Brose, third year stu- 
dents at McGill, both agreed: “A person who 
can communicate has a good chance of get- 
ting a job regardless of his marks. Anybody 
witha head on his shoulder can be successful 
in this field.” 

If the computer field is doing well during 
the recession, one can only guess how much 
more better it will do when good economic 
times returns. Dr. Newborn adds: “It will 
really get exciting when a computer walks 
down the street.” 


en, machines and an exciting future 


thing we'd all been secretly yearning for, even 
while cheerfully complimenting one another 
on our ties. . 

“Systems analyst needed in my office. Sys- 
tems analyst needed in my office” droned the 
nasal voice from somewhere down the long, 
long corridor. “Get one up here in 10 minutes 
or you're all out on your rumps.” 

Great, you say. Something to do. Only 
problem is that we’re all systems analysts in 
the future. By the very. basic tenets of the 
technological revolution that you stone- 
agers are just starting to get into, everyone 
you meet on the street is a bloody analyst. 
Evemour decrepit old ladies are analysts and 
when they bable and mumble and gnash 
their toothless gums, they do it in COBOL. 
(albeit a rustic dialect.) 

So the Man Upstairs needs a systems ana- 
lyst, one systems analyst, and all 200 of us 
slouching about, dying for a chore, are sys- 
tems analysts. The key to this commonplace 
anecdote is that for the second time in three 
years at the center, I won the lottery. 

To get to the Man Upstairs’ office 
(actually on the ground floor; the Man is 
terrified of elevators that go ‘whoosh-umm’) 
you set out running and don’t pull up until 
the astonishing moment you chance across 
something that doesn’t gleam white. 

The Man Upstairs encourages punctuality 
(he resorts to standard organizational behavi- 
our motivation techniques and a wee zap 
stick) so I ran a series of fast ’n easy time 
warp programs as | chugged along the 
winding, empty halls. 

I finally crashed into his forcefield / recep- 
tionist five minutes before the Man Upstairs 
had even decided to dig up some token task 

continued on page 10 


How to calcu 


eby Eric Wegscheider- 


itting in class, the Student focuses 
his attention on the mathema- 
tical jungle growing from the 
board. 

He whips from his belt the 
pocket calculator he calls the Silicon Sword 
and the mob of numbers is reduced to a 
single whimpering digit. 

Today’s pocket calculators have done for 
science and students what power tools have 
done for the carpenter: they provide an effi- 
cient way to do the dirty work while the 
students appreciate and (ahem!) savour the 
activity. ~ 

This article is intended to make the pur- 
chase of a calculator easier. It covers simple 
four function programmables and scientific 
calculators. 

Before getting into specifies, a few com- 
ments on the market in general are in order. 
There is generally not much difference in 
prices between stores but different models 
and makes that performed the same tasks 
vary in price. 

Calculators can be divided into three 
groups: under $20, $20-$40 and $40-$60. The 
first group includes the simple stuff and the 
other two include scientifics and touch upon 
programmables. 

Under $20 

For this price you can get a basic number 
grinder with the four arithmetic functions, 
one memory, per cent, square root and a 
change sign key. 

Of the thirty odd models, three stand out: 
the TISOI is ugly, but at $8 it was the lowest 
priced. The TI 1006 was the lowest priced 
solar power calculator at $18. The only cal- 
culator in this group is the TI 21 for $15. 

Good features to look out for are auto-off 
and constant memory, both rare in this price 
range. 
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late a buy? 


These generally includ€ one memory, 
uare root, square, trigs, inverse trigs, log- 
ithims, statistics of one variable and other 
actions. 


$20 to $40 


Casio’s fx 330 for $30 and the Sharp 
509A for $24 are good buys. 
The most advanced calculator in this 
yup is the Sharp ELSO6H for $40. 
[t has the previously mentioned functions 
is hyperbolic trig, degree-minute-second 
nversions, rectangular-polar coordinate 
aversion and hex-decimal conversion. It 
sa 10 digit display where most others have 
| 
A general rule would be the upper $30s for 
s type of calculator, unless you want solar 
wer or some other extra. 

$40 to $60 
Of a dozen or so models, two stand out 
narkably. The TISSII for $50 is an excel- 
t-buy. It has a 56 step programmability, 
ht»memories, numerical integration, sta- 
ics, linear correlation and a few other wild 
>ks (112 functions in all). 
rhe Casio 180p is a 38 step programma- 
, does most of the above plus linear 
ression, random numbers and handles 
ctions. It costs $60. 
rhe others offer less for the same price. 
Many calculators, which seem attractive 
first, are little more than overpriced toys. 
These “nclude metric converters, clock 
culators and talking calculators. 
f you are a non-technical student with 
dest needs, the under $20 will probably be 
you'll need. 3 
“or the science or engineering student, the 
culators in the second group provide all 
“common functions. 
“or those of us-;who regard the calculator 
an educational tool, the programmables 
the third group provide more room for 
yerimentation and growth. 


Robots: The alternative intelligence 


eby Bryan Wolofsky- 


idnight! You stagger out 


= == of Reggie's, and hop into 
= = = your car. When you sit 
= = down, a voice says, 


“Please do up your seat- 
belt,” then 20 seconds later it says “I know 
you hate the damn things, but you should 
wear em anyway.” 

This incident, according to Dr. John 
Kemeny, Dean of Dartmouth College, could 
occur in the near future. 

In a recent lecture sponsored by Concor- 
dia’s Science College, the co-developer of the 
computer language Basic and the time- 
sharing system of computer use, discussed 
robots!!; what they are, how they can be used 
and whether we are prepared for them. 

Kemeny defined a robot as having three 
characterisics: The ability to operate equip- 
ment, the capability for independant thought 
and the ability to communicate. 

A robot is merely a computer that can 
operate inanimate objects such as lights, 
locks, telephones, stereos and stoves. 

What separates a robot from a robotic 
system is that it can think. This is called 
artificial intelligence (A.1.). A key concept of 
which is pattern recognition. : 

A robot must be able to understand and 
respond to human commands. Pattern 
recognition and A.I. are relevant concepts 
here too. 

If an obvious word is omitted in conversa- 
tion a human would still understand. A 
computer, however, could not possibly 
understand the meaning of the sentence. 

Kemeny foresees numerous applications 
for robots in the new future. In the home, the 
central computer would control all the 
appliances, lights, detectors, locks, alarms 


Warning: Video 
is addictive 


eby Heather Yampolsky-« 


= = arning: video games may 
= nam 3 be hazardous to your 
= = =| health or at least that is 
SSS Si what many “video jocks” 
— 


in Montreal arcades say. 

Peter Piekmeyer, a Concordia student, 
who regularly visits the games room on the 
7th floor of the hall building, described the 
addiction “in some sense like a box of choco- 
lates as opposed to heroin. It’s pleasurable.” 

Stephen Harvath, a former employee of 
the Crystal Palace, a St. Catherine Street 
arcade, described the video addiction as 
being more serious “It is like heroin.” He 
talked of three children who went into a 
video arcade in Calgary where he once 
worked. At first they asked for $50 in quar- 
ters. Later they asked for more change until 
they eventually spent about $200. 

Harvath said there were other incidents 
where aggravated customers put their fists 
through the screens of machines. Another 
employee in an arcade on St. Catherine 
street said he had heard a video victor say 
“I’ve beat the system.” This employee des- 


_cribed the game as a “release mechanism”. 


He did not say whether the release video 
games offer is caused by striking the machine 
or by playing on it. 

Unfortunately, there is no known cure for 
Video mania except playing. 


etc. When connected through phone lines to 
a major computer, a person at home could 
do their shopping, receive the mail or look at 
the books available at libraries across the 
continent. 

The applications of such systems needn’t 
be restricted to the home. Virtually all pro- 
fessions could benefit through their use. 

Businessmen would have no real need to 
come to the office, since all the company’s 
administrative business could be conducted 
on home terminals. 

. What doctor could afford to be without a 
terminal in his office? He would have access 
to all known information, plus the latest 
research findings on diseases and symptoms. 

Kemeny discussed the question of whether 
we are prepared to accept this new technol- 
ogy, and how much we will let it control us. 

For instance, the blood-alcohol level sen- 
sor in our car would obviate the carnage on 
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our roads. Are we prepared to accept the 
tradeoff between living and being stupid if 
we so desire? 

People expressed apprehension about the 
ease with which governments could spy, or 
people could steal using computer robot 
systems. 

Kemeny, anex-research assistant to Albert 
Einstien said “We must remember that 
robots are merely tools. If harm is done 
through them, it’s still people doing the evil.” 

As for preparing for the coming robot age 
Kemeny feels that to live comfortably with 
the computer age we must have some under- 
standing of how comuter robots work. 

“We must all have this knowledge before 
we can accept these robots without fear...As 
for the R2D2 type (of robot), don’t hold your 
breath, for they are a legacy not for our 
children, but for our grand-children.” 


Concordia on the air 


eby Jeannie Leee 


ne cannot not commun- 
icate. 

This isan axiom immor- 
talized by communication 
theorist Paul Watzlawick. 

Given the technology and training 
available at Concordia’s student-run elec- 
tronic media, it might well be modified to 
“one cannot afford to not communicate.” 

“Working at CIRL is definitely a step- 
ping stone,” said Peter Lafreniére, News 
Director at CIRL (Radio Loyola). 

“In our newsroom, there’s the Band N, 
Broadcast News out of Toronto, wire and 
voice services. The wire service is not so 
unique in college radio but the voice gives 
us a Certain stature.” 

On the sixth floor of the Hall building 
is CRSG. 

They broadcast into Reggie’s Pub in 
the Hall building and on frequency 81.9 
Cable FM. 

The Link caught CRSG operator 
Socrates Stuyvasante standing in a nar- 
row aisle between two shelves of records. 

According to him, “CRSG is where 
people come to obtain knowledge. If you 
can manipulate the equipment here, you 
should have no problem (in commercial 
radio).” 


As a disc jockey, Stuyvasante makes 
use of two turntables, two reel-to-reel 
tape players, two cassette decks and a 
scully to make and edit tapes, ads, com- 
mercials and carts. 

He says that once CRSG’s production 
studio is finished including the instal- 
Iment of an eight channel mixing board. 
It will bea place “where a lot of good stuff 
can be done.” 

In the subbasement of the Hall, Con- 
cordia University Television (CUTV) is 
holding a hands-on orientation for new 
members in Studio A. 

“The facilities here are comparable to 
those of a small television station,” said 
CUTV president Grace Wong. 

The training for the portapaks (porta- 
ble video equipment that is used on loca- 
tion) and videotape editing is often done 
at CUTV’s offices on the sixth floor of the 
Hall building. 

We have, among other equipment, our 
$13,000 editing system, an $8,000 
switcher, four cameras and a 19-pin 
cable,” said George Lee, CUTV’s station 
co-ordinator. 

“You can get the basic training here. 
The most valuable lesson I think students 
get from CUTV is from working ina tele- 
vision environment and working as a 
team,” said Wong. 
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CARE. 


with all your heart... 


Your gift to CARE can provide nourishing 
food for infants, pre-school and school- 


_ aged children, day after day, to prevent and 
overcome the devastating effects of mal- 
nutrition; plus information for their 
mothers on nutrition, hygiene, sanitation 
and family planning. 

Send your donation to-day to 


CARE Canada 


Dept. 4, 1312 Bank St., Ottawa K1S 5H7 


* Registered Trademark 


1433 Bishop 
near SGW 


, Sport 842-8509 
INTRAMURAL HOCKEY 


© LOWEST PRICED JERSEYS IN TOWN 

@ CUSTOM CRESTING & NUMBERS 

@ HOCKEY STICKS (10% OFF WITH THIS AD) 
@ CONCORDIA JACKETS 


TOP QUALITY PHOTOCOPIES 


Laat 
= STUDENT RATES 
a= close to campus 
*immediate service 
color copies 
Coy *thesis 
a. : ® curriculum vitae 
O with ID eno charge for 3-hole punch and 
collating 
@) 1520 DeMaisonneuve W. yion-F:i 8:30-21:00 


Sat 10:00-15:00 931 -3063 


comer Mackay 


THYPNOSIS 


‘Anumber of studies involving, or related to, hypnosis are being 
conducted at the hypnosis lab of Concordia’s Psychology 
Department. Anyone who is interested and would like more 
information, please call: Jean-Roch Laurence, Bob Nadon, or 
Heather Nogrady at 879-5804 between 141 and 2 o'clock, Mon- 
day to Friday, September through October. 


2100 Guy 
Suite 200 
corner Guy & de Maisonneuve 
931-2491 


Cxquis 


OPENING SPECIAL 


for Con. students, faculty & staff 
WOMEN MEN 


Cut, Blow-dry $18 Cut, Blow-dry $10 
Perm (with cut) $45 Perm (with cut) $45 
Treatment $10 Treatment $10 


SOLARIUM 20", OFF ESTHETIQUE 40°; OFF 


MEDITATION 


IT’S PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE 


eDiscussed by the International Meditation 
ite mo ofthe Himalayas, India and Montreal, 
anada 


nada. 
eA technique of thinking, feeling, and experi- 
.encing which allows you to re-discoveryourself. 


SGW Campus Hall Bidg 
Fri Oct 29, 8 p.m. H-920 


STUDENT SPECIAL 
Wash, Cut, Blow-dry - $12 Men 
$17 Women 


Ask about our new Salon de Bronzage, 
$5/half hr., $7.50/hour (U.V.A.) 
Appointment 
866-8526 


CO IPF FAURE INC 
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Pre-Inventory Sale 


20-60% OFF 


Oct 23 - Nov 6 


DISCOVER 
‘New FRONTIERS’ 


..in the HEART of MONTREAL ! 
POTEL de VILE 


Social & Political Science, 
* Science & Technology 


Literature & Arts. 


TEL : 894-3636 
NOUVELLES FRONTIERES BOOKSTORE 

785 ONTARIO STREET EAST © 
MONTREAL + Set 


———— OS 
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Jews viewed as satan embodied is 
revealed as the root of anti-semitism 


eby Susan Sorisky« 

“They were only a handful of 
eccentrics but their writings mana- 
ged to revive the oldest and deadliest 
form of anti-semitism: Jews seen as 
the sons of Satan. 

According to British scholar Prof. 
Norman Cohn, demonological anti- 
semitism allowed 19th century Jews 
to be “the scapegoats of the discon- 
tent of the modern world.” 

Visiting Concordia under a grant 
from the Social Science and Huma- 
nities Research Council, Cohn tra- 
ced the history of demonological 
anti-semitism from 4th century rov- 
ings of the Catholic Chrurch to a 
series of post-French revolution wri- 
tings that depict Jews as sinister lea- 
ders of a secret society bent on 
controlling the world. 

In the first of three lectures on the 
history of anti-semitism, Cohn des- 
cribed how Europeans, frightened 
by change and enlightenment, magi- 
cally transformed 
demonological writings into factual 
documents. 

“The aristocracy and clergy saw in 
Jews the symbol of all that most 


Blind get 


«by Robert L. Grimaudo- 

“We've done in five months 
something that could have taken 
two years” says Ann Kerby, Co- 
ordinator of Handicapped ser- 
vices. 

The Handicapped services of 
Concordia University in co- 
operation with the. Montreal 
Association for the Blind (MAB) 
have pioneered the first compu- 
ter course for the blind in 
Montreal. 

The idea was conceived in 
April and in September the 
course had started: five months 
to sell the idea, research it, find 
funds, buy equipment, find stu- 
dents, a teacher and have all 
information pertaining to the 
course printed in braille. 

Kerby and John Simms, the 
director of the MAB, have wor- 
ked together to get this project 
off the ground. 

Simms has invested much 
time, effort and experience, but 
more important has orchestra- 
ted the finances for the project. 

Simms is pleased with Con- 
cordia’s effort. “Concordia has 
responded to the needs of the 
handicapped, and in this case, 
the blind.” 

“Because of the economic 
situation, the university could 
not give us the funds needed,” 
said Kerby at the reception. 
Letters to foundations made it 
possible to get the project going. 

The Molson foundation an- 
swered with donation of over 
520,000. 

- The Quebec Federation for 
the Blind (QFB) donated $500 
which paid for the tuition of the 
blind students taking the course. 
A donation from MacCleans (of 
Toronto) plus private donations 
have made the project possible. 

The equipment consists of 
two personal computers, an 
Osborne and an IBM home- 
type computer, a VersaBraille 


the fictional. 


threatened their world,” Cohn ex- 
plained. “Age-old values and beliefs 
were being called in question, and 
rather than see this as progress, they 
blamed a handful of devils - the 
Jews.” 

The writings describe Jews as 
members of a Satanic cult given to 
ritual erotic orgies and murders of 
Christian children, whose blood 
they delightfully extracted and used 
to perform their black magic. 

Cohn explained the importance of 
discussing these obviously obscure, 
insane ideas. 

“One mustn’t assume that only 
educated writers matter,” he said. 
“The pathological fantasies churned 
out by these crooks can capture sane 
and responsible people and occasio- 
nally become a political power who 
can use them as a warrant for 
genocide.” ‘ 

The first writer to install the myth 
of the Jewish world conspiracy in 
society was a French Jesuit who, in 
1797, published memoirs blaming 
the French Revolution on “the most 
secret of secret Societies.” 

He didn’t mention the Jews, but 


computer 


and a Vortrax Type-and-Talk. 

The two computers are ope- 
rated differently. When the stu- 
dent enters the job market, he 
will have experience from wor- 
king on several models. 

The VersaBraille, is basically 
a micro-processor that operates 
in braille. It can be connected to 
any computer and function as a 
computer terminal. 

The Vortrax connects to a 
computer and verbally repeats 
anything being typed into the 
computer. The vortrax is to the 
blind person what the video 
screen is to the sighted person. 

Thiruvengade Radhakrish- 
nan, head of the graduate pro- 
gram in computer science, is 
teaching this very special course. 
He can not use a blackboard. 
All instructions must spoken 
and many terms must be spelled 
out. 

With the aid of all the equip- 
ment and professor Radhakrish- 
nan the students seem to be 
doing very well. 

“The employers should con- 
sider the blind for work. Not 
because of their handicap, be- 
cause they are equally capable,” 
he said. Leo Bissonette, research 
co-ordinator at the MAB, hel- 
ped Kerby organize the course. 
He is now taking the course 
himself. 

“Computers have become a 
necessity and we must be expo- 
sed to them,” said Bissonette. 
“Ann brought enthusiasum to 
the idea and this course happe- 
ned because of her.” 

There are 15 students registe- 
red in the course, and when it 
ends in December, it will be 
evaluated for possible changes. 
The course should return next 
fall. 

Rector John O’Brien says 
“It’s one of the more directly 
useful projects for students.” 


soon did when he received a letter 
(later proven to be a forgery) from 
an army officer in Florence descri- 
bing a power-hungry “Judaic sect” 
whose only obstacle to world domi- 
nation was the French aristocracy. 

Cohn describes the main culprit as 
a Prussian novelist who, in 1868, 
published Berlitz under the pseudo- 
nym of Sir John Retcliffe. The book 
spins tales of the leaders of the 12 
tribes of Israel meeting in a cemetery 
once every hundred years to conspire 
with the devil. 

In 1868, when the tiny number of 
Jews living in Germany were granted 
civil rights, this particular chapter of 
the novel was published by Russian 
anti-semites as a letter by an “English 
diplomat” by the familiar name of 
Sir John Retcliffe, who, as years 
passed, became known as a rabbi 
and finally “a heroic anti-semite 
assassinated by the Jews.” ~ 

Cohn said “The Rabbi's Speech,” 
as the chapter came to be called, 
spread across Europe for almost 60 
years, until it gave “a new burst. of 
life” to the Nazi cause. 

Asked to what extent demonolo- 
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British scholar Norman Cohn spoke at Concordia on the history of demon- 


ological anti-semitism. Jews in the 19th century were connected with Satanic 
cults, which set them up as “scapegoats of the discontent,” said Cohn. 


gical anti-semitism exists today, 
Cohn wryly recounted how just 20 
years earlier in Spain a peasant 
exclaimed to his wife, Vera: “How 
can you be a Jew? You have no horns 
or tail!” 


Cohn’s next lecture, “The Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion,” will be 
given on Nov. 3 at 8:30 p.m. in 
Room H920. 


Hall building maintenance worse 


eby Josie Disario- 

A reduction of 10 per cent in the 
maintenance budget since 1981 has 
reduced services on both campuses, 
says Frank Papineau, Director of 
Physical Plant at Concordia Univer- 
sity. 

Papineau is concerned with the 
quality of the services over a long 
period of time, since the wages of 
maintenance employees incrgases, 
and the university still has to work 
within the same budget. This has 
caused further cutbacks this year. 

Under the atrition policy of the 
university, if an employee leaves of 
his own accord, the job is not 
necessarily replaced, explains Jean- 
Pierre Petolas, assistant vice-rector 
of Physical Resources. Only one out 
of three empty positions are filled. 
“The job which is replaced is decided 
upon by Rectors and Vice-Rectors 
of all the University.” 

“Our first requirement is that 
areas that are open to the public, 
such as classrooms and washrooms, 
are maintained at the same service 
level,” said Papineau. He does admit 
that “whereas you would do some 
services everyday, it will be done 
once or twice a week.” Such’services 
also include the cleaning of the gar- 
bage bins, which according to Papi- 
neau also always seem to be full 
lately. 

Staff members seem to be equally 
dissatisfied with the quality and 
quantity of services. Says one staff 
member, “A lot of things are slack; 
nothing is ever dusted around here.” 
When asked about the state of the air 
circulation, the staff member replied 
“It doesn’t seem to be on”. 

Petolas said that the air circula- 
tion is merely reduced, according to 
the energy conservation budget which 
has been in effect since 1976. The air 
circulation is turned off at nights and 
on weekends. 

“It doesn’t affect the health because 
they're turned on early on Monday 
mornings before the students get in,” 
said Petolas. 


However, such areas as the psy- 
chology department where the ani- 
mal rooms are, are not affected. 

A fewcomplaints have been made 
to The Link about the low tempera- 
tyres in some rooms in the Hall buil- 
ding. Petolas said that while those 


Lebanon: 


eby Avi Goldstein+ 


The world press did a terrible job 
of covering the war in Lebanon this 
summer, said the Israeli reporter 
who helped uncover the story of the 
massacres in the Sabra and Shatilla 
refugee camps. 

“The impression was given that 
Israel stomped into a country called 
Lebanon and stomped the country 
to pieces,” Hirsh Goodman, the mil- 
itary correspondent for the Jerusa- 
lem Post told a group of students at 
Loyola on Monday. 

Reports by the Palestine Red 
Crescent—the Palestinian equival- 
ent of the Red Cross—that there 
were 600,000 casualties in Southern 
Lebanon were accepted and trans- 
mitted by the press, he said. This 
area only has a population of 
510,000 people. 

“In Tyre, Sidon and Nabatillah 
there were 331 civilians killed, and 
another 835 wounded. Perhaps 500 
PLO soldiers were killed, Goodman 
said. 

“These are the casualty figures 
that the whole world is up in arms 
about. Now, I’m not saying it’s 
insignificant. What I am saying is it’s 
not 5,000, it’s not 10,000 and it’s cer- 
tainly not 600,000,” he said. 

In comparison 368 Israeli soldiers 
were killed in Lebanon, he said. 

Goodman based his estimate of 
PLO dead on the figure of 16,000 
Palestinians that lived in southern 
Lebanon before the Israeli invasion. 

“3,000 fled into the Beka (valley). 


classrooms or offices that are near 
the outside walls of the building 
would unfortunately be cooler. Phy- 
sical Plant should be notified about 
any room where the thermostat does 
not appear to be working. 


The conflict reviewed 


That leaves 13,000. And four to 
5,000 fled into Beirut. At least. So we 
know there’s 10,000 left. We took 
7,400 prisoners of war. 7,400 prison- 
ers of war plus 3,000 that’s 10,400. 
Plus about 5,000, so maybe 500 were 
killed. 

“In other words PLO deaths were 
never mentioned by the Israeli gov- 
ernment because I think they didn’t 
want to demoralize the Israeli peo- 
ple. There were very, very few PLO 
casualties,” he said. 

Goodman said the press gave the 
impression that the Israelis had 
caused all the destruction in Leb- 
anon. When the Syrians moved into 
Beirut between July and October, 
1978 35,000 homes were destroyed 
and 400,000 people were displaced. 

“Nobody bothered to say that this 
was a war that’s been ravaging and 
raging on for seven years,” he said. 

Goodman cited Damour, one of 
the cities that was reportedly rav- 
aged by the Israelis, as an example. 

“Damour happens to be for the 
Christians what Auschwitz is for the 
Jews. Why take my word for it? ‘This 
once proud town of 1500 Christians 
perched ona hill overlooking orange 
groves and the Mediterranean is a 
smoking ruin.” New York Times, 
January 22, 1976,” he said. 

The official Lebanese government 
newspaper said on Jan. 4, 1982 that 
2,379 Lebanese had been killed and 
6,518 wounded in 1981, Goodman 
said. 

continued on-page-l) 
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GUY METRO LEVEL 
COME SEE—COME SAVE! 


SPECIAL 


THIS WEEK 


$10.00 


OFF 


The regular price 
of any brand 


JEANS or CORDS 


LAY AWAY PLAN 


“EATING RAOUL’ is One Of 
The Freshest, Funniest 
Comedies In Years... 


Impudent, outrageous and murderously 
madcap like ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’.” 


— Bruce Williamson, Playboy 


“A Very Founy Fannie ) 
and murder...full of sone punctuated 
by marvelously wired = guffaws.” 


fame, —Vincent Canby, 
New York Times 


Is almost certain to be the ape 


rar sae movie of yi year.” 


ae: —Jack Kroll, 
Newsweek 


20th CENTURY-FOX INTERNATIONAL CLASSICS 
in association with QUARTET\FILMS , INCORPORATED presents 
MARY WORONOV- PAUL BARTEL and introducing ROBERT BELTRAN in EATING RAOUL 
also starting ED BEGLEY JR. - BUCK HENRY = SUSAN SAIGER 
Screenplay by RICHARD BLACKBURN and PAUL BARTEL 
Original music by ARLON OBER Produced by ANNE KIMMEL (‘Qy) 
Directed by PAUL BARTEL é 


@Fi Quartev/Films incorporated 1982 International 


© 1982 twenrieTH centuayrox CLASSICS 
oe Sat & Sun; 12:40, 2:20, 
bw 4:00, 5:40, 7:20, 9:00 
Nightly; 7:20 & 9:00 
AVENUE 


1224 GREENE AVE. 937-2747 
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Future 


continued from page 6 


and dish it out on one of the incom- 
petent, obsolete human types that 
the Central Political Unit had or- 
dered him to use to clutter up his 
industrial center. The idea here was 
to give the innefficient critters some 
pathetic little semblance of purpose, 
sort of as a reward for having gotten 
civilization far enough advanced to 
be worth taking over with all those 
fancy-schmancy computers. 

The shock waves almost blew the 
Man Upstair’s wig off, but he was 
impressed when he heard who | was 
and how I'd got there before he had a 
chance to yell at me for being late. 
He zapped away the force field, 
dragged me to my feet and told me to 
stop bleeding. 

“We've got some kinks in produc- 
tion” he said, no longer the semi- 
mystical figure worshipped by the 
mob of vegetators but a portly man 
in filthy slacks and a ‘hi-tech fever’ 
sweatshirt. 

He fumbled ina pocket and pulled 
out an oreo-ish disk, which he sho- 
ved before my battered face. 


a ee ee oe ee oe 
i You'll be Home 
for CHRISTMAS 


a with a low-cost TRAVEL CUTS 2 
flight! 


§ VANCOUVER 
$389 


cote! ov 


The travel company of CFS 


VOYAGES CUTS MONTREAL 
McGill, Student Union Building 


514 849-9201 
oe SS OS Gee ae ee 


@ Music 


‘ for what it’s worth. 


a Devotre® VOYAGES [f 
CUTS 


“Here, you snivelling little ana- 
lyst. Tell the goddamn computer to 
start putting more green pepper on 
the frozen pizzas.” 

This, of course, was the stunning 
moment of sudden duty. | had often 
dreamt of it as I sat alone in my little 
rat-hole of an apartment all those 
gut-wrenching nights I hadn’t saved 
up enough for a chip trip. 

I took the heart and brains of the 
industrial center into trembling hands 
and then, I was.into it. There was no 
going back. “Ummm. Hello. This is 
1731A with an A3B7 to tell you 
about. Would you mind maybe...” 

Methinks you're not impressed. 
The idea of pulling in pay for 


‘nothing might appeal toa substanial 


majority of the Concordia commu- 
nity. But remember, we have no real 
option in my era. Everything is done 
for us. 

Freedoms are slipping as hi-tech 
settles in. It’s not so terrible that “Big 
Brother is watching” it’s just that he’s 
so boring. There is no mystery left in 
computerized living, the last dregs of 
the great unknown having been 
searched, sorted and stored years 
ago. 

Needless to say the few romantics 
still kicking around have a rough lot. 
We no longer wed on whimsy. 
Potential lovebirds are screened ona 
cross-section of bio/ psycho varia- 
bles before a terminal blurts out the 
good news that they’re hypo-com- 
patible and should go for it. And 
there’s always a humming computer 
on hand before, during and after the 
naughty stuff to make sure no illogi- 
cal coupling goes on. 

Well, I must be off. Hang in there, 


Salut les gars 


ily aun oa monde outside our English ghetto 
that gives Montreal its unique flavour and sets it _ 
__ apart fromt he great mass of North American mega- 
_ cities. If you want to help write about this city, in __ 
S ‘English: ‘or en frangais, looking at our French — 
ou $$, contact ‘Claire Marcon at 7 Link 
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He also talked about the massa- 
cres in the two refugee camps in Sep- 
tember. He believes that the Israeli 
soldiers didn’t know what was going 
on, and assumed that the gunfire 
they hears was part of the general 
violence in Beirut. 

“If you cross the wrong road in 
Beirut you're dead...If you're a Pha- 
lange and you walk into the Muslim 
sector, or if you’re a Palestinian and 
you come out of that sector, you're 
dead,” Goodman said. 

“Our Israeli responsibility is that 
we were in physical control of the 
area. But we didn’t go into the 
camps. The massacres were perpe- 
trated by the Phalange,” he said. 

If Israel had wanted to kill the 
Palestinians we wouldn’t have taken 
7400 prisoners, he said. 
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Flowers and Guns Realistic Poetry 


eby Rebecca Barbeaue 


How often it seems that in con- 
temporary poetry content is sacri- 
ficed to form. To the uninitiated this 
is disconcerting and intimidating. 
Poetry has not always been, nor 
should it be such a rarified art-form, 
There is, however, one Montreal 
writer whose work’ can be appre- 
ciated by both the English student 
and the engineer. John Asfour is a 
poet with something to say and he 
says it. His recently published book, 
Land of Flowers and Guns, is well- 
crafted and eminently comprehensi- 
ble. Asfour’s message is powerful, 
disturbing and not recommended 
reading for those who refuse to look 
at a newspaper or listen toa radio or 
television news broadcast. 

Whereas news reporting condi- 
tions us to think of the victims of war 
in terms of number, Asfour’s poems 
about his native Lebanon express 
concern for the individual, his an- 
guish and his sense of frustration. In 
the title poem “Flowers and Guns” 
Asfour writes: 


Lebanon drowns before my 
eyes, 
Lebanon burns before my 
eyes... 
On each corner I see a black 
flag. 
On each house I see a black 
cloth. 

How many have died? 

How many are dying? 

Everyone speaks of death, 
The hangman’s noose is 
forever busy. 
Some strange god has passed 
sentence: 
“I sentence you all to death.” 


And today I shall be very 
busy, 

I shall be doing my own dying. 
I shall prepare my own 
shroud, 

light candles at the head and 
foot of my bed 

and | shall close my eyes. 
Death wil come of its own 
volition 

Slowly but surely. 

| am waiting for death 

My doors are open... 


Asfour also directs his attention 
to circumstances closer to home. His 
observations on the situation in 
Quebec are astute and should be, 
perhaps, more closely examined by 
our starry-eyed idealists and bud- 
ding politicians. In his poem “Paul- 
ette Lafleur” he says: 


I see the tradgedy of Québec in 
your eyes, Paulette Lafleur. 

| hear the wind coming down 
your alley, breaking trees 

and windows... 

Sex, dance and politics, you 
try each in turn, 

Yet your turntable plays a 


broken record of Charlebois. 
You ask for freedom but not 
independence. 

I warn you, Paulette Lafleur, 
watch that party line: 

And let me know how it feels 
to be naked in 

your own country. 


Asfour will not,disappoint those 
die-hard romantics who believe that 
there is only one suitable subject for 


poetry. There are poems in Land of 


Flowers and Guns that lend them- 
selves nicely to those intimate mo- 
ments. In “Six Days of Adar” 
Asfour writes: 


If I, one day, could shout with 
a great voice the songs of 
eternity, 

| would do it 

For the flowers to live 

And the children you love so 
much. 

I would do it for the words, 
the phrases and the 
paragraphs 

you create. 

1 would do it for the pillows, 
the blankets and the streets 
you live in at night... 


Because so much of what is writ- 
ten today is little more than junk 
food for the soul, it is a blessed relief 
to find poetry one can really sink 
one’s teeth into. Let us hope that 
Asfour’s poetry receives the atten- 
tion it deserves and’ that this Con- 
cordia alumnus continues to give us 
poems of the same calibre as those in 
Land of Flowers and Guns. Land of 
Flowers and Guns is published by 
DC Books and is available at The 
Double Hook. 


Eating Raoul Winners Eat Cheaply 
So Can You With These Recipes 


eby D. Wish LaCostee 

It is astounding what some people 
will do for free tickets to anything. 
When The Link offered tickets to the 
film Eating Raoul which opens 
tonight, we had no idea that peaple 
would actually give us recipes using 
dog food to take to The Link test 
kitchen and our panel of food 
experts. 

Some people may suspect that we 
had this contest just to promote the 
movie Eating Raoul starring Paul 
Bartel and Mary Waronov and that 
an advertising company gave us the 
tickets so we could hold this contest 
with real prizes. 

Not so! We wanted to know what 
is at the leading edge of fine student 
dining. The results are back from the 
test®kitchen and our editorial staff 
agree that they are almost as good as 
the dog food recipes that Mom used 
to make. 

Ross Forbes gave us the epicurian 
- delight, Our Way to Wok Your Dog 
(Food) 

I can Dr. Ballad Chicken and Cheese 
| cup cooked rice 
| cup sliced green pepper 
I tbsp. cooking oil 
Various spices 
Heat wok to 350. add oil. Fry dog- 


food until brown, add rice, green 
pepper and spices. Cover wok to 
lock in the elegant aroma. Leave for 
5 minutes, come back. Stir hapha- 
zardly lor 5 minutes, let fry for 10 
more minutes. Serves 4. 

If you are inviting Biffand Muffy 
over for Blood Marys and some 
noshes seem in order. tell them this 
recipe [rom Daniel Sawyer is called 
Pluralist Pateé. 
l‘can generic dogfood 
| can black Volga caviar 

Mix and serve on Saltines or 
Waterton’s Original Table Biscuits. 
Sawyer recommends this for rich 
people trying to get into the spirit of 
being just like the rest of us. Our 
tasting committee found that the 
dogtood killed the unpleasant taste 
of the fish eggs. 

Claire Damecour provided des- 
sert for those who were waiting, with 
Doggie Num-numis. 

Requires: 10 ounces marshmal- 
lows, | pound dry dog food, | tbsp. 
butter or margarine, isp. vanilla 
extract and a dash of salt. 

Crumble the dry dog food with a 
sledgehammer or other appropriate 
tool until granular. Melt the butter in 
a saucepan on low heat, add the 
vanilla, salt and marshmallows. Stir 


_ 


well until the marshmallows melt. 
Remove from heat and add the dog 
food, pack mixture into a rectangu- 
lar cake pan and refrigerate for one 
hour. 

Finally, The Ronald Reagan “If 
Ketchup is a Vegetable, This is a 
Meal’ Blue Ribbon goes to Simon 
Hemmingway who went to the 
furthest depths of the Hall building 
to get this one called Purina Surprize. 
| 20 kg bag of Gravy Train 
5 kg chopped onions 
15 large cans of tomatoes 
All the chile powder you can lay 
your hands on 
Vaseline (or any other light cooking 
grease). 

Fry the onions in grease, add 
tomatoes and gradually stir in Gravy 
Train. Throw in the chile powder 
and run like hell to Prince Arthur 
Street to open a restaurant. 

For those of you who didn’t get 
before our taste taste panel, your 
recipes will be appreciated, possibly 
in our Link Student Guide to Cui- 
sine with a forward by James Oster- 
burg who penned the immortal lines: 
“Dog food is good for you; it makes 
you strong- -and clever too!” 


What a Week 
A Hallowe’en Letter 


eby Jim Carruthers« 

Dear Beth: 

Thanks for writing and asking me_how things are going, 
frankly they have been going weird, but that’s okay because 
Hallowe’en is coming up this weekend and that’s the way they 
are supposed to be going, right? 

I have observed through first hand experience that sometimes 
clothes really do make the person and this is especially true when 
dressing up as a scary thing is a prime goal. Unfortunately 
black leather and a whip are out this year because my leather 
took a walk and Viv asked for her whip back. 

That does not bother me too much because | should be able to 
come up with a costume before Hallowe’en or the scholckmeis- 
ters get me. 

They almost got me today during my ten minute paranoia 
break, which is almost as good as meditation or vitamin pills. 
Apparently the rumours of Peter Pocklington designer jean ads 
in the Metro are only rumours. I can just see them now, dark 
blue and a fly that only works if you’ve got money; too bad if you 
don't. 

Paranoia breaks are fine things, they keep you from getting 
paranoid during business hours. 

This is hard to do with everybody around the office looking so 
well fed and happy lately. Just the day before yesterday our City 
Editor rob offered me some really good paté on a bagel that he 
said he got on sale cheap. 

Our Eating Raoul contest has been going well and D.W. 
LaCoste, our contest co-ordinator and staff hack writer told me 
that the replies have been flooding in. By the way, there is going 
to be a dinner party at the Link half-way house. D.W., usually 
reticent about volunteering for anything, offered to cook and 
buy the groceries. Strange, very strange; sometimes | wonder if I 
should take 20 minutes per day for a paranoia break. 

Several people told me that the Liberace concert Tuesday was 
enjoyable. I heard that he had a juggler with him on stage. It is 
not known for how much the juggler is suing him. 

It is really surprising how many live concerts we are getting 
here in town at the time when most of us can’t afford to go see 
them. But then, somebody must buy those tickets, especially the 
scalped ones. | had some Men at Work tickets but didn’t sell 
them. I’m waiting for the baseball season to start in the spring so 
! can make a killing. 

Just to prove that life really doesn imitate TV, Link personal- 
ity and bagel consultant Danny Kucharsky is making it asa real 
person inthe NBC special Little Gloria, Happy At Last. Hecan 
be reached through his agency by appointment. (You owe me 
$10 for this, Danny) 

1 am glad to hear that your Walkman is working well. I just 
hope that you are following the basic rules for good taste with 
what amounts to inverted stereo Deelie-boppers. Don’t walk 
around with it slung on your neck like a talisman to the deity 
Maxell. 

Of course I know that you are buying prerecorded cassettes 
since taping your own isa crime, causes record company profits 
to go down, which means a long winter without snow for the 
companies. I hear that winter without snow in California is a 
gruesome experience. Of course being in California, period, is a 
gruesome experience. 

I suppose you have been wondering why since this is a high 
tech issue I haven't mentioned something about high tech. 

We certainly don’t have word processors. In fact the closest. 
thing we have to sophisticated equipment is an electric typewri- 
ter made by Litton Industries. The latest thing that has been 
processed through it is a story about how the police have lost six 
tow trucks removing vans with parking tickets from in front of 
the office here on Sherbrooke. 

It is really too bad that you are not in Montreal. You will be 
missing the New Cinema Festival which starts tonight and runs 
until Nov, 7. There will be something there that you would like 
with your finicky taste. 

Hope to Hear from You Soon, Stay Free. 
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League finale Sunday 


Spirited Stingers coach comes to play 


eby Tony Dobrowolski- 

It's Harry Hus running out on the 
field, John Gumersell blowing his 
cool and Carl Bayard being ejected. 
It's Concordia coming from two 
goals behind to tie; and it’s McGill 
beating the Stingers and going on to 
win the CIAU national champion- 
ship last year. It’s Concordia and 
McGill’s soccer teams meeting for 
the third straight year in a one game 
playoff for the QUAA soccer title 
and the right to go to the CIAU 
nationals. 

This year’s playoff game will take 
place in Molson Stadium at | p.m. 
on Halloween (Sunday).- The Stin- 
gers hope to trick McGill into mis- 
takes and treat themselves to their 
first trip to the nationals since 1979. 
That is, if the ghosts of the past two 
playoffs, both Stinger losses do not 
come back to haunt them. 

“} can assure you that, as they say 
in the majors, we will come to play. 
That is our motto,” said Stinger 
coach Harry Hus. 

Both teams will have to come to 
play on Sunday because their three 
regular season matches were incon- 
clusive. Concordia is ranked second 
and McGill third, nationally and 
both are undefeated 8-0-3 with one 
game remaining for each. Those three 
ties were against each other. The 
Stingers came from behind to tie the 
first match in an exciting finale 3-3; 
but the second and third games 
turned onto 0-0 and |-1 defensive 
battles. Closer University soccer, 
Quebec hath rarely, if ever seen. 

“I'm left with a wondering feeling 
about what we have to do to beat 


them or them to beat us,” McGill 
coach Gordon Gow said. “Neither 
team has shown that it can beat the 
other. | thought we had the edge in 
two of those games, the first two.” 

Although Hus disagrees, saying 
he thought the Stingers had the edge 
in the first game, it has been one 
helluva series, accented in many 
ways by Hus himself. 

While Gow fits pretty much into 
the image of the traditional soccer 
coach, Hus brings the raucous influ- 
ence of the east end (he was brought 
up near Esplanade and Duluth 
streets) to the game. 

Suffice it to say that Hus is not 
your traditional soccer coach. He 
breaks the mold inthe same way that 
William F. Buckley once compared 
journalist Hunter S. Thompson to a 
streaker at Queen Victoria’s funeral. 

If Thompson is the gonzo journal- 
ist then Hus is the gonzo coach. The 
veteran Stinger mentor ran out on 
the field after the Stingers tied the 
score in the first regular season 
Concordia-McGill contest, kicked 
over a bench when the third game 
was over, and threatened to resign 
after last season’s playoff loss. Emo- 
tions in motion, as rock singer Billy 
Squier says, are part of Hus’ forte. 

Losing to McGill has appeared to 
bother the Stinger mentor the'last 
two years, especially last year when 
the playoff loss was a big disap- 
pointment. One might even suspect 
that Hus cares for the Redmen about 
as much as the Montreal Canadiens 
care about the Quebec Nordiques, 
but the veteran coach says no that is 
not so. 


“It’s not losing to McGill, it was a 
championship game. We lost a 
championship game _ that’s what 
bothers me,” Hus said. “Look, | 
don't go home trying to hate McGill. 
My wife went there for goodness 
sake.” 

“Two years ago when George 
(Bselis, ex-Stingers goalie) got hurt I 
wasn't mad (Bselis injured his shoul- 
der early in the 1980 playoff game 
with the Stingers behind 1-0. Bselis 
never returned and the Stingers lost 
4-1). But last year I was really disap- 
pointed. In the league set-up we were 
number one (the Redmen finished 
second last year but forced a playolf 
because they tied the Stingers during 
the regular season) and they. had no 
business being on the field with us 
(the Stingers lost a heartbreaker 1-0 
in the last few minutes). This year 
there are two good teams and we 
deserve a playoff.” 

And how will this game go? “It’s 
either going to be real close or we’re 
going to blow each other out,” Gow 
said. “I think itll go like the others. 
Whoever make the breaks will win.” 

The breaks have gone the Stin- 
gers’ and Redmen’s way much of the 
season. Discounting the games with 
each other, both teams have beaten 
all other QUAA league opposition 
and lead the league in both scoring 
and defense. However, Concordia 
has had two close games with 
UQTR, albeit using mostly the BUS 
squad in the second one, and the 
Redmen have struggled by Bishop's 
twice. Last week, the Redmen were 
down 3-1 to the scrappy Gaiters 


-midway through the second half 


All cards on table as Con U. 
hosts first playoff football game 


It’s the game the Stingers have 
long been waiting for. And it’s the 
game that head coach Skip Rochette 
has been preparing for all season 
long: A sudden death playoff against 
the McGill Redmen (on the Stingers 
own turf). 

McGill's football magazine calls 
the series between the cross town 
rivals “challenging, frustrating and 
exciting yet hardly ever dull.” The 
Stingers and Redmen have met on 
12 occasions since 1975, with McGill 
winning nine times. Although the 
Redmen have an overwhelming lead 

_in the series the Stingers are not 
haunted anymore by the ‘McGill 
curse’. It was just two weeks ago 
when the Stingers defeated McGill 
for the first time in six years, and the 
first time ever at Molson Stadium. 

That resounding 28-4 victory by 
the Stingers removed the omnipres- 
ent McGill monkey of the back of 
the entire Concordia football pro 
gram. 

The playoff matchup comes at a 
time when the Stingers are riding a 
crest of four consecutive wins. The 
game will matk Concordia’s second 


playoff appearance. Last year the 
Stingers were sent reeling by Queen’s 
in the semi-final 39-11. 

The game will also feature a mat- 
chup of two different coaching 
styles. The Stingers coaching staff is 
led by Arthur “Skip” Rochette, a fel- 
low who holds bachelor’s degrees in 


* science and education as well as a 


Master’s in physical education. 
Rochette coaches the emotions of 
the sport. He attempts to keep the 
team at an even emotional level no 
matter what happens on the field. He 
doesn’t want his team to get too high 
after a win, nor too low after a loss. 
Rochette stresses that the TEAM is 
greater than the sum of all its parts. 
He expects his team to show the 
same poise in defeat as they would 
show in victory. 

Rochette’s counterpart at McGill 
is Charlie Baillie, who’s in is eleventh 
year as head coach of the Redmen. 
Unlike Rochette, Baillie is only a 
part-time coach. During the week 
from nine to five he is employed by 
Northern Telecom. Under Baillie, 
47, McGill has won 60 per cent of 
their games. Baillie was a lineman 
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for the Montreal Alouettes in the 50s 
and 60s. He says one of the major 
reasons he coaches at McGill for lit- 
tle pay is because of the special 
young men which he gets to work 
with through football. 

Although the Stingers are ranked 
number four in Canada and the 
Redmen are not included in the top 
10, one has to wonder whether the 
people who compile the rankings 
have seen any games this year, 
because there is not that great a dif- 
ference between the two teams. 

In the two previous games between 
Concordia and McGill this year the 
Stingers have outscored the Redmen 
36-25. McGill won the first time the 
teams met 21-8, while the Stingers 
countered with a 28-4 triumph. The 
big difference statistically between 
the two teams Is in the offense. The 
Stingers have averaged almost 30 
points a game during the season, 
while McGill has averaged 19 points. 

Defensively, McGill has allowed 
an average of I7 points against while 
the Stingers have the stingiest defense 
in the league relinquishing an aver- 
age of 14 points a game. . 


before coming back to win 5-3. 

The problem has been a lack of 
incentive. None of the other QUAA 
teams have winning records. “It’s 
hard to get up for those games,” 
Gow said. 

McGill has also been in the posi- 
tron of being the hunted not the hun- 
ter as defending CIAU champions, 
but Gow said that has not been a 
problem. 

“| don’t think it’s been a motiva- 
tional problem,” Gow said. “The 
fact that we went all the way last year 
can be a problem because the guys 
can say we've been all the way and at 


least |. won one. But nobody’s given 


that impression. It’s hard to be a 
defending champ. It’s easy to be the 
underdog,” Gow continued. “You 


" put more pressure on yourself be- 


cause of that.” 

The pressure will be on both teams 
Sunday. There will be no more 
tomorrows for the loser. And neither 
team really has an advantage. Both 
have scoring, defense, goalkeeping, 
ball control and skill. The Redmen 
do have the homefield advantage (by 
virtue of finishing first because they 
scored more goals) but neither coach 
feels that will make a difference. 
Hus, in his inimitable -way, says he 
would rather play at Molson Sta- 
dium anyway. 

“As a matter of fact, | feel more at 
home at McGill,” Hus said. “I grew 
up near Fletcher's field. Plus | feel 
more comfortable in the east end 
than in the west end anyway. | have 
an east end complex. | mean you've 
got the St. Lawrence Boulevard 


aroma down there. You can smell 


«by Tony Dobrowolski- 

Sammy Bunbury. Remember 
the name. Matti Saario. Re- 
member that name too. 

Bunbury came to the Con- 
cordia men’s soccer team from 
Dawson College. Scored a bunch 
of goals in CEGEP. Total goal 
production until Wednesday 
night? Two. Matti Saario. Na- 
tive of Finland. Tore the field 
up on the Stingers first two 
games at Sherbrooke and 
Bishop’s. Has not been heard 
from since. 

Bunbury and Saario broke 
out of their slumps each scoring 
a goal and helped lead the Stin- 
gers to a 4-0 whitewash of 
UQTR Wednesday night at 
Molson Stadium. 

Bunbury opened the scoring 
only seconds into the game offa 
pass from Tim Heaney, Bun- 
bury was also involved in the 
play that led up to the Stingers 
second goal (scored by Terry 
Candfield) and passed to Saa- 


Bunbury, Saario lead kickers 


The raucous Harry Hus 
Waldman’s fish market. Hey, | used 
to go to Molson Stadium on Satur- 


day mornings (when he was younger) > 
and train. Nah.” Hus said shaking 


his head, “We love it down there.” 


Hus may be right. A whiff of 
Waldman’s fish market may be just _ 
the tonic the Stingers need to propel. 


them to the nationals. Bottle and Sell 
this soccer game, people. The action 
will sell anywhere. 


CIAU Soccer Rankings 


Victoria Laurentian 
Concordia UNB 
McGill Calgary 
St. Mary's Toronto 
Laurier UPE! 


QUAA (Coupe de Québec) 
Soccer Standings 


T GF GA 
3 36 8 
ung BT— 6 
18 23 
6 28 
7 39 


Concordia 
McGill. ; 
UQTR 0 
Bishop's 2 
Sherbrooke 2 


rio, who scored goal number 
three. Kingsley Lewis scored 
the final Stinger goal. 

Bunbury says he feels more 
comfortable now. “Everything 
takes time,” Bunbury said. “I’m 
now getting accustomed to the 
style of play and the way they 
(his teammates) pass.” 

Saario has spent a lot of time 
on the bench this season since 
that first weekend. Lately he 
has been getting a lot of playing 
time. And he’s made the most of 
it. On Wednesday night he 
played like a man possessed. “I 
need to be in the lineup and 
Harry (Stinger coach Hus) 
wants me there,” Saario said, 
“I'm starting to hustle.” 

Why now? 

“Because I’m beginning to 
play.” Saario continued, “Be- 
cause | didn’t like that (sitting 
on the bench). And I knew I 
could do the job.” 

Bunbury and Saario. Remem- 
ber the names. 


2) 


